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A  Backward  Glance 


CORRUPTION  and  racketeering  in  the  labor  movement,  while 
not  hallowed  by  time,  nevertheless  have  a  long  history.  Rack- 
eteering in  labor  unions  might  be  defined  as  the  use  of  union 
office  or  power  for  personal  profit.  It  manifests  itself  in  the 
embezzlement  of  funds;  a  "sweetheart"  agreement;  acceptance  of 
a  bribe  by  a  union  officer  to  overlook  the  violation  of  a  rule  in 
the  labor  agreement;  acceptance  of  payments  for  calling  off  a 
strike  or  a  campaign  to  organize  a  firm  when  these  tactics  are 
required  by  the  interests  of  the  union;  the  so-called  strike  or 
organization  insurance;  collusion  between  employers  and  union 
officers  so  as  to  create  monopolies  which  are  in  the  interest  of 
employers,  material  dealers,  and  union  officers,  rather  than  the 
members  of  the  union;  and  the  acceptance  of  kickbacks  and 
rebates  for  the  placement  of  union  health  and  welfare  contracts. 
Racketeering  should,  however,  be  distinguished  from  other 
types  of  conduct  which  may  not  meet  with  general  approval.  By 
their  very  nature,  unions  cannot  always  act  in  harmony  with 
public  opinion.  In  pursuing  their  particular  ends,  unions  may 
occasionally  seek  objectives  or  utilize  methods  which  are  not 
approved  by  many  members  of  the  community,  such  as  an  overly 
vigorous  pressure  for  improvement,  uneconomic  demands, 
strikes  in  public  utilities,  and  the  like.  Yet  such  conduct  does  not 
indicate  venality  or  corruption  even  though  it  might  not  be, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  many,  socially  desirable.  Nor  should 
racketeering  be  confused  with  the  payment  of  high  salaries 
and /or  the  granting  of  lavish  expense  accounts.  This  type  of 
conduct,  which  reflects  the  mores  of  American  society  at  large, 
lies  in  the  category  of  taste,  while  racketeering  is  usually  direct 
or  indirect  theft.  Moreover,  salaries  of  union  officers,  on  the 
whole,  are  not  high,  but  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  increase 
these  emoluments  with  the  growth  in  size  and  in  the  prosperity 
of  union  organizations.  The  criticism  concerning  the  level  of 


salaries  of  union  officers  springs  from  a  puritanical  and  idealistic 
bias  which  demands  that  these  officials  follow  a  policy  of  self- 
denial  and  austerity.  The  basis  of  this  demand  lies  largely  in 
tradition.  The  labor  movement  was  started  by  idealists  who, 
despite  their  appeal  to  self-interest  and  material  gain,  believed 
that  trade  unions  were  the  instruments  for  achieving  equity, 
justice,  and  the  better  life.  Necessity  reinforced  their  inclina- 
tions, and  salaries  and  expense  accounts  of  union  officers  were, 
at  the  beginning,  modest  or  often  nonexistent.  In  fact,  the  early 
labor  leader  frequently  received  what  economists  are  wont  to 
call  psychic  satisfaction  in  lieu  of  monetary  reward.  Salaries  were 
usually  related  to  the  earnings  of  members  at  the  trade,  and 
expense  accounts  were  seldom  large  enough  to  provide  more 
than  a  modest  lodging  and  necessary  incidentals. 

As  the  unions  grew  in  size  and  income,  the  older  austere 
standards  tended  to  be  modified.  Greater  fiscal  and  administra- 
tive responsibility  imposed  upon  union  officers,  coupled  with 
larger  assets  of  labor  organizations,  inevitably  led  to  a  relaxation 
of  the  Spartan  standards  which  were,  to  a  large  degree,  inevi- 
table in  organizations  with  slender  or  nonexisting  resources.  It 
might,  however,  be  said  that,  in  terms  of  existing  responsibilities 
and  the  talents  needed  to  carry  them  out  effectively,  salaries  of 
union  officers  are  by  no  means  excessive,  while  for  the  great  mass 
of  local  and  regional  officers  they  are  small. 

Yet  the  tradition  established  by  the  pioneers,  although  not 
a  hard  and  fast  one,  should  not  be  entirely  overlooked.  If  the 
labor  movement  is  to  remain  a  force  for  progress  and  to  achieve 
equity  and  justice  among  men,  it  cannot  completely  adopt  the 
rules  of  conduct  followed  by  the  business  community.  Of  course, 
it  is  never  possible  to  define  for  the  entire  community,  or  even 
for  a  smaller  group,  at  what  level  incomes  and  other  emoluments 
become  excessive.  Nevertheless,  while  the  difficulty  of  strict 
definition  is  obvious,  it  appears  that  union  officers  are  morally 
derelict  if  they  believe  that  the  standards  of  the  business  execu- 
tive are  the  proper  ones  to  follow.  In  fact,  the  more  puritanical 
view  of  union  behavior  argues  that,  by  accepting  the  standards 
of  the  business  community,  the  labor  movement  in  this  area 
manifests  degeneration  and  decay;  it  represents  a  loss  of  the 
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ideals  which  inspired  the  birth  of  the  labor  movement  and  which 
justify  its  continued  support  and  existence.  Certainly,  the 
labor  executive  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  in  the  day  of  large 
organizations  and  massive  responsibilities  he  should  be  amply 
rewarded.  Justice  and  prudence  both  cry  out  against  niggard- 
liness. But  aping  the  business  tycoon  and  his  extravagances 
appears  neither  proper  nor  becoming  for  a  leader  of  the  toiling 
masses. 

Another  view  on  this  subject  requires  examination.1  This 
view  recognizes  the  behavior  of  labor  leaders  seeking  monetary 
rewards  as  only  another  manifestation  of  the  maximizing  prin- 
ciple operating  in  society,  and  a  normal  consequence  or  mani- 
festation of  pragmatic  or  business  unionism.  Resources  and 
income  are  allocated  in  society  on  the  basis  of  maximum  return; 
it  is  assumed  that  productive  resources  and  consumer  goods  will 
be  assigned  to  those  who  can  pay  the  highest  price.  This  crite- 
rion, it  is  believed,  leads  to  the  most  efficient  distribution  of 
resources  in  our  society.  The  corollary  of  this  principle  is  the 
contention  that  individuals  not  only  are  acting  properly  but  also 
beneficently,  from  a  social  point  of  view,  when  they  seek  to  sell 
their  services  to  the  highest  bidder  for  the  highest  possible 
return.  As  long  as  the  buying  of  goods  and  services  takes  place  on 
the  market,  maximization  of  income  can  be  regarded  as  an 
acceptable  and  even  desirable  guide  to  conduct. 

The  maximization  principle  is  useful  in  deciding  the  effi- 
ciency of  conduct  in  a  market,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  an  ade- 
quate or  ethical  guide  to  all  conduct.  Moreover,  some  profes- 
sional groups  in  our  society  have,  at  times,  qualified  this  prin- 
ciple so  that  it  cannot  by  any  means  be  regarded  as  the  sole 
standard  of  behavior  for  all  members  of  society.  Professional 
standards  and  restraints  upon  mere  money-making  are  explicitly 
and  implicitly  imposed  upon  members  of  many  groups  and  pro- 
fessions. For  example,  it  is  generally  regarded  as  proper  for  an 
academic  statistician  to  advise  a  government  agency  or  a  private 
corporation,  but  to  claim  that  the  same  person  was  acting  in 
harmony  with  the  principle  of  income  maximization  would  not 
exempt  him  from  criticism  if  his  talents  were  used  to  instruct  an 
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operator  of  a  numbers  pool  or  a  bookmaker  on  the  laws  of 
probability.  The  legal  profession  spurns  ambulance  chasing 
even  if  it  leads  to  a  higher  income  by  its  practitioner.  The  med- 
ical profession  would  not  approve  of  fee  splitting  even  if  the 
income  of  the  participants  were  thereby  raised.  And  union  mem- 
bers would  not  regard  the  argument  that  the  individual  gains  an 
advantage  as  a  proper  excuse  for  scabbing.  In  fact,  the  labor 
movement  is  based  on  a  principle  that  those  workers  who  occupy 
a  strong  bargaining  position  are  often  called  upon  to  surrender 
their  advantages  for  the  benefit  of  the  group.  For  example,  the 
fast  worker  or  pace  setter  could  normally  earn  more  under  a 
system  of  piecework  than  the  great  mass  of  employees.  The  early 
unions,  as  well  as  the  building  and  printing  trades  unions  today, 
eliminated  this  system  because  they  believed  that,  while  it  would 
be  to  the  benefit  of  the  few,  it  might  redound  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  many. 

Nor  does  the  belief  that  the  labor  movement  should  concen- 
trate upon  immediate  concessions  rather  than  up  distant  goals 
mean  that  the  labor  movement  is  without  ideals  or  altruism.  To 
help  your  fellows,  to  be  willing  to  accept  losses  for  the  benefit 
of  the  organizations  as  a  whole,  to  face  discrimination  and  loss 
of  employment  are  sacrifices  which  require  faith  and  ideals. 
Both  virtues  were  common  to  many  of  the  pioneers  and  even  to 
contemporary  leaders  of  many  of  the  so-called  business  unions. 
Belief  in  fair  wages,  equitable  treatment  of  the  work  force,  and 
its  protection  against  arbitrary  acts  of  employers  and  their  agents 
are  certainly  worth-while  objectives  or  ideals,  even  though  they 
appear  pale  and  limited  when  compared  with  the  elaborate, 
and  frequently  impractical,  schemes  of  Utopian  thinkers.  Con- 
sequently, if  labor  leaders  today  seek  ample  monetary  rewards 
for  their  services,  it  is  not  necessarily  an  inevitable  outgrowth  of 
pragmatic  or  business  unionism,  often  erroneously  assumed  to 
lack  idealism  and  social  goals.  Moreover,  a  distinction  must  be 
drawn  between  the  acceptance  of  salaries  which  some  people  may 
regard  as  overgenerous  and  dishonest  conduct  which  falls  under 
the  rubric  of  racketeering. 

As  was  noted  above,  corruption  and  racketeering  are  not 
new  to  the  labor  movement.  They  may  be  more  widespread 


today  than  in  the  past,  but  it  must  be  emphasized  that  the  vast 
magnitude  of  organizations  and  the  established  contracts  are 
largely  responsible  for  spreading  this  evil.  While  the  oppor- 
tunities for  dishonesty  are  greater  today  than  heretofore,  it 
appears  that  corrupt  practices  are  still  largely  limited  to  the 
industries  in  which  they  originally  arose.  At  the  turn  of  the 
century  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission,  appointed 
by  Congress  to  examine  labor  problems  and  relations,  inves- 
tigated conditions  in  the  Chicago  building  trades  and  heard 
reports  of  the  existence  of  extortion.  The  charges  were  denied, 
but  the  evidence  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  particular  practices 
charged  against  some  local  labor  officers  were  not  of  great  impor- 
tance in  the  over-all  situation  in  the  building  industry  of 
Chicago.  Far  more  serious  were  the  charges,  made  soon  there- 
after, against  Sam  Parks  of  New  York  City,  whose  exposure 
called  public  attention  to  serious  evils  in  the  building  construc- 
tion industry. 

Parks,  like  some  of  his  successors,  was  not  an  outsider  to  the 
labor  movement.  He  was  an  effective  organizer,  combative, 
physically  courageous,  and  not  completely  neglectful  concerning 
the  interests  of  his  members.  He  personified  the  labor  leader 
grown  corrupt  who  has  not  separated  himself  from  his  former 
constituents.  The  Parks'  type  of  officer  might  serve  his  mem- 
bers well,  despite  his  corruption,  and  retain  an  unshakeable 
loyalty  to  the  union.  While  a  corrupt  officer  betrays  his  trust, 
and  sometimes  his  members  directly,  he  is  basically  a  different 
type  from  the  nonmember  racketeer  who  regards  the  union 
only  as  a  lucrative  source  of  income.  This  type  has  no  loyalty 
to  the  organization  of  labor  nor  to  the  labor  movement.  In 
contrast  to  the  corrupt  leader  who  may  even  have  been  a  founder 
and  often  an  aggressive  fighter  in  behalf  of  the  union  the  con- 
dottiere  is  usually  someone  who  started  his  illicit  and  criminal 
activity  outside  the  movement  he  invaded.  The  two  types  of 
mercenaries,  however,  may  sometimes  merge  into  one  another 
in  the  sense  that  an  officer  once  devoted  to  the  union  may  lose  all 
ideals  and  standards  in  his  chase  for  illicit  gain,  or  an  outside 
mercenary  may  develop  some  concern  or  loyalty  to  the  move- 
ment he  once  sought  only  to  exploit. 


Parks  was  a  product  indigenous  to  an  industry  which  was 
populated  by  a  labor  force  accustomed  to  settling  differences 
with  its  fists  or  a  club.  Organizing  under  the  circumstances  then 
prevailing  in  the  iron-working  trade  required  courage,  pug- 
nacity, and  an  absence  of  the  niceties  of  behavior.  Parks  was  a 
successful  union  organizer  in  a  difficult  industry  in  which  many 
members  of  the  labor  force  were  migrant  and  foot-loose.  It  was 
charged  that  Parks  was  in  collusion  with  favorite  contractors, 
upon  whose  payrolls  he  thrived.  Other  employers  were  not 
exempt  from  contributing  to  Parks,  but  despite  his  exactions, 
they  were  harassed  by  occasional  strikes  and  illegal  walkouts. 
Parks,  who  became  head  of  the  Housesmiths'  union  of  New 
York  City,  boldly  sold  strike  insurance,  and  carried  on  his  activity 
openly.  Finally,  he  demanded  payment  under  threat  of  calling  a 
strike  if  his  terms  were  not  met.  Instead  of  complying,  one  con- 
tractor reported  the  demand  to  the  District  Attorney  of  New 
York  County,  William  Traverse  Jerome.  Convicted  of  attempted 
extortion,  Parks  was  still  able  to  retain  the  loyalty  of  his  mem- 
bers who  supported  him  throughout  his  troubles  with  the  law- 
enforcing  agencies  of  the  city.  He  was  re-elected  while  serving 
in  Sing  Sing. 

That  the  members  stood  ready  to  support  a  proved  extor- 
tioner constitutes  one  of  the  puzzling  aspects  of  Parks'  career, 
as  well  as  of  some  of  his  successors,  in  illicit  use  of  union  power. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  standards  of  honesty  and  integrity 
of  the  building  tradesmen  are  as  high  as  those  prevailing  in 
other  trades  and  professions.  Undoubtedly  these  workers  would 
have  preferred  officers  who  avoided  the  pitfalls  and  temptations 
which  were  offered  to  them  by  management.  But  these  workers 
mainly  considered  the  ability  of  men,  such  as  Parks,  to  win 
concessions  from  reluctant  employers.  Moreover,  the  workers 
may  have  been  aware  of  the  kickbacks  and  rebates  prevailing 
in  the  employer  division  of  the  industry,  and  could  not  feel 
that  the  same  tactics  practiced  by  a  labor  leader  were  therefore 
more  unworthy. 

Parks  had  imitators.  Martin  (Skinny)  Madden,  the  head  of 
the  Chicago  Steamfitters'  union  in  the  first  decade  of  the  century, 


also  a  power  in  the  building  trades  of  that  city,  readily  comes  to 
mind  as  the  most  successful  of  Parks'  emulators.  Like  Parks, 
Madden  was  a  talented  organizer  who  used  his  union  office  for 
personal  gain.  He  was  able  to  dominate  the  building  trades  of 
Chicago,  but  his  attempts  to  extend  his  power  to  encompass 
the  general  labor  movement  of  that  city  were  frustrated  by  the 
opposition  of  progressive  groups  in  the  movement  of  that  city 
and  their  leaders,  Charles  Dold,  John  Fitzpatrick,  and  Edward 
Nockles. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  at  the  national  level, 
early  had  taken  cognizance  of  the  danger  arising  from  dishonest 
officers  using  the  movement  for  their  own  purposes.  In  the  first 
decade  of  the  century,  it  had  intervened  in  reorganizing  one 
international  union  and  in  revoking  the  charter  of  another.  In 
both  instances,  the  international  officers  were  the  ones  accused 
of  shady  activities,  and  the  unions  involved  were  small  in  mem- 
bership. Warnings  against  invasions  by  adventurers  were  issued, 
but  no  active  program  to  meet  such  an  invasion  was  formulated 
because  the  problem  was  regarded  as  one  that  had  to  be  met  by 
the  individual  unions  rather  than  by  the  general  labor  move- 
ment. One  of  the  reasons  for  this  attitude,  but  by  no  means  the 
important  one,  was  that  corruption  did  not  normally  arise  on 
the  national  or  international  levels  of  the  trade  union  move- 
ment. Normally,  a  segment,  or  some  major  part,  of  a  specific 
union's  jurisdiction  would  be  infected.  Such  corruption  fre- 
quently  thrived  upon  the  support  it  obtained  from  some 
employers  in  the  industry. 

The  alliance  of  industry  with  corrupt  leaders  of  labor,  for 
their  mutual  profit,  reached  a  high  level  of  efficiency  in  New 
York  City  in  the  period  immediately  following  World  War  I. 
The  key  figure  on  the  labor  side  was  Robert. P.  Brindell,  the 
head  of  the  Dock  and  Pier  Carpenters'  union  and  the  dominant 
figure  in  the  Building  Trades  Council  of  New  York  City. 
Brindell  was  corrupt  and  avaricious.  He  extorted  payments  for 
not  calling  strikes,  for  settling  strikes  which  had  been  called, 
and  for  supplying  labor  to  contractors.  Brindell's  power  came 
through  his  control  over  the  building  trades,  and  his  rule  was 


opposed  only  by  the  locals  of  the  Painters',  Bricklayers',  and 
Plasterers'  unions.2  His  illicit  activities  netted  him  almost  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  which,  after  adjustments  for  price 
changes,  compare  "favorably"  with  Mr.  Beck's  present  "take." 
Considering  that  Brindell  operated  on  a  local  basis,  the  mag- 
nitude of  extortion  never  appears  to  have  been  matched  by  any- 
one else  engaged  in  this  type  of  depredation.  The  large  expan- 
sion in  building  construction  made  it  possible  for  Brindell  to 
carry  on  his  activity  but  even  more  important  was  his  strategic 
role  in  the  joint  labor-management  combines  then  in  operation. 
This  made  him  indispensable  to  the  promoters  in  carrying  out 
their  designs  successfully. 

Brindell's  career  is  significant  not  only  in  the  extent  of  his 
avarice  and  cupidity,  but  also  that  it  reveals  the  close  tie-up 
between  Brindell  and  other  crooked  labor  leaders  and  the  heads 
of  the  several  branches  of  the  building  construction  industry. 
The  key  figure  in  this  arrangement  was  a  lawyer,  John  T. 
Hettrick,  who  had  organized  the  Plumbers'  Association  in  1915. 
Subsequently,  he  also  organized  the  Steam  Heating  and  Ven- 
tilating Association  and  the  New  York  Cut  Stone  Contractors' 
Association.  Members  of  Hettrick's  associations  were  required 
to  pay  up  to  3  percent  of  their  gross  business,  depending  upon 
circumstances.  In  return,  Hettrick  devised  a  collusive-bidding 
system  for  the  members  of  his  associations,  under  which  the 
work  was  allotted  to  a  particular  contractor.  When  a  member 
of  an  association  decided  to  bid  on  a  given  job,  he  informed 
Hettrick  of  the  amount  he  wanted  to  bid.  The  contractor  then 
was  informed  of  the  price  he  was  to  send  to  the  builder.  Hettrick 
used  this  method  to  apportion  the  jobs  in  the  New  York  con- 
struction market;  this  was  based  on  a  principle  that  he  regarded 
as  equitable.  Hettrick,  with  all  the  bids  before  him,  could 
arrange  them  so  it  would  appear  that  the  job  had  been  given 
to  the  lowest  bidder.  Actually  the  job  was  given  to  the  next 
contractor  in  line  for  it.3 

This  racket,  exposed  by  the  Lockwood  Committee,  has  usually 

2State  of  New  York,  Intermediate  Report  of  the  Joint  Legislative  Committee 
on  Housing  (Albany,  New  York:  J.  B.  Lyon,  Printers),  1922,  pp.  36-48. 
3lbid.,  pp.  67-78. 
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been  described  as  a  labor  racket.  There  is  no  doubt  that  unions 
are  important  in  this  type  of  operation,  for  the  unions  agreed 
"not  to  furnish  union  labor  to  any  employer  who  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  association  and  are  permitting  the  members  of  the 
Employers'  Associations  to  charge  exhorbitant  [sic]  profits."4 
Yet,  the  corruption  exposed  by  the  Lockwood  Committee  was 
used  to  advantage  by  employer  members  of  the  combines.  Cor- 
rupt labor  leaders  played  a  necessary  and  strategic  role  but,  of 
the.  529  indicted  in  New  York  County  and  of  the  83  indicted 
in  Erie  County  for  violating  various  business  and  penal  laws, 
only  a  few  were  union  officers. 

At  almost  the  same  time  similar  conditions  were  revealed  in 
Chicago  by  the  Dailey  Committee  appointed  by  the  Illinois 
legislature  to  investigate  the  building  construction  industry. 
Contractor  and  material  producers'  associations  were  tightly 
controlled;  they  allocated  jobs  and  raised  prices  above  those 
which  would  have  prevailed  under  competitive  conditions.  The 
major  gains  flowed  into  the  pockets  of  the  employer  groups. 
Their  ability  to  enforce  their  dicta  and  rules  upon  the  remainder 
of  the  contractors  could  have  been  greatly  diminished  if  it 
were  not  for  the  aid  the  employer  groups  received  from  the  labor 
organizations.  "Business  agents  of  the  labor  organizations 
enforced  a  fulfillment  of  the  agreement  upon  members  of  their 
organizations  to  the  effect  that  they  should  not  work  for  anyone 
not  belonging:  to  the  contractors'  associations."5 

In  both  New  York  and  Illinois,  the  chief  beneficiaries  from 
the  monopolistic  combines  were  the  contractors  and  building 
material  dealers.  The  amounts  diverted  to  corrupt  union  officers 
were  relatively  small,  but  nevertheless  these  leaders  played  a 
strategic  role  because  they  enforced  this  monopolistic  arrange- 
ment. Contractors  seeking  to  deviate  from  the  restrictive  rules 
of  the  combines  would  have  their  labor  supply  shut  off.  The 
union  members  gained  very  little  from  this  arrangement;  in 
fact,  it  militated  against  their  interests.  The  illicit  combines, 
formed  to  earn  monopoly  profits,  gained  their  profits  largely  at 

'Ibid.,  p.  55. 

^Report  of  Illinois  Investigation  Commission  to  His  Excellency  Len  Small, 
Governor  and  the  Fifty-Third  General  Assembly  (no  place  or  date),  pp.  34-35. 


the  expense  of  the  union  workers.  One  of  the  possible  effects, 
due  to  increased  construction  costs,  was  the  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  building  in  markets  where  this  arrangement  was 
effective.  If  the  demand  for  building  was  inelastic  at  this  time, 
it  meant  that  the  monies,  gained  through  monopoly-controls, 
could  have  been  diverted  into  increased  wages  without  reducing 
the  volume  of  construction.  On  either  assumption,  the  workers 
in  the  industry  were  the  chief  sufferers  from  the  illegal  com- 
binations in  restraint  of  trade. 

Over  the  years,  racketeering  in  the  building  construction 
industry  has  been  shown  to  be  a  large-city  phenomenon,  at  least 
in  its  organized  form.  Within  recent  years,  it  appears  to  have 
arisen  also  on  large  construction  jobs,  especially  when  outside 
contractors  are  employed;  but  the  form  it  takes  is  different  from 
the  organized  monopoly  arrangements  exposed  by  the  Dailey 
and  Lockwood  Committees.  In  the  cases  of  the  New  York  Aque- 
duct in  the  1940's  and  the  Southern  Illinois  job  in  the  1950's, 
the  regional  leaders  of  the  building  trades  demanded  huge  sums 
as  strike  insurance.  Local  contractors  are  not  unsympathetic  to 
the  harassment  of  outsiders  coming  in  "to  steal"  their  jobs. 

The  building  trades  have  not  been  the  only  victims  of  rack- 
eteering. At  the  turn  of  the  century  collusive  racketeering  also 
appeared  in  the  trucking  industry  of  Chicago.  Albert  Young 
and  John  C.  Driscoll  were  able  to  dominate  both  the  union 
and  the  teamster  contractors.  The  policy  of  the  union  with 
regard  to  owner-drivers  was  disputed  from  the  beginning.  An 
industry  made  up  of  a  large  number  of  competitive  units  with 
small  amounts  of  capital,  the  trucking  industry  almost  from 
the  beginning  of  its  unionization  seemed  to  be  afflicted  with 
racketeering.  Young  and  Driscoll  were  able  to  raise  both  wages 
and  profits  by  setting  up  a  monopoly.  Competition  between 
haulers  was  eliminated  and  "orderly"  bidding  for  jobs  intro- 
duced. Those  employers  engaged  primarily  in  manufacturing 
did  not  favor  the  arrangement.  As  long  as  Young  and  Driscoll 
regulated  competition,  it  was  possible  for  the  teamster  con- 
tractors to  shift  increased  wage  costs  to  their  customers.  Manu- 
facturing employers  who  performed  their  own  trucking  could 
not    shift    the    increased    trucking    costs    to    their    consumers 
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because  they  competed  with  other  manufacturers  outside  the 
monopoly  combine  in  Chicago.  Opposition  arose  from  this 
quarter,  and  also  from  the  general  labor  movement  in  Chicago 
which  regarded  the  activities  of  Young  and  Driscoll  with  extreme 
disfavor.  Young  and  Driscoll  were  eliminated  and  their  system 
of  control  collapsed. 

Another  type  of  corruption,  at  the  highest  level  of  the  Team- 
sters Union,  made  its  appearance  at  about  the  same  time.  Cor- 
nelius Shea,  who  had  become  head  of  the  Teamsters,  was  charged 
with  using  his  office  for  illicit  gain.  In  fact,  Shea  was  indicted 
for  extorting  money  from  truck  owners,  and  although  he  was 
acquitted,  the  charges  aroused  opposition  to  him  within  the 
ranks  of  his  union.  These  charges  were  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  Shea's  defeat,  by  Daniel  Tobin,  in  the  1907  elections. 
Tobin  served  in  office  for  more  than  forty  years,  and  he  was 
untouched  by  scandal  throughout  his  tenure.  Not  as  much  can 
be  said  for  his  successor,  who  seems  to  have  improved  upon  the 
early  malefactors  in  his  union. 

Moreover,  the  connection  between  high  union  officers  and 
sections  of  the  underworld  is  a  development  which  gravely 
threatens  unions  and  industry.  From  time  to  time,  the  labor 
movement  faced  the  problem  of  fending  off  an  invasion  of  gang- 
sters seeking  a  lucrative  outlet  for  their  talents,  or  a  mobster 
who  had  been  invited  by  some  union  seeking  his  services  for 
special  purposes.  Only  a  few  unions  ever  found  it  necessary  to 
employ  this  kind  of  mercenary.  This  development  was  a  con- 
sequence of  the  history  of  American  industrial  disputes  replete 
with  bitter  and  violent  struggles.  In  the  past,  both  labor  and 
industry  were  not  averse  to  resorting  to  violence  during  strikes 
and  lockouts.  American  labor  disputes  took  on  bitter  and  vio- 
lent characteristics,  sometimes  unequaled  for  their  ferocity  in 
any  other  country.  The  workers,  who  normally  risked  their  lives 
and  liberty,  were  usually  loyal  unionists  motivated  by  high, 
although  mistaken,  ideals. 

In  the  past  some  unions  could  not  mobilize  the  physical 
resources  necessary  to  protect  pickets  and  other  members  of 
the  union  from  the  assaults  by  hired  mercenaries.  Women  mem- 
bers and  foreign  workers  might  not  be  able  to  resist,  and  con- 
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sidering  that  the  police  refused  to  offer  any  protection,  the  only 
defense  available  to  the  union  was  employing  its  own  strong-arm 
men  to  protect  its  pickets.  Once  brought  into  an  industry,  the 
hired  mercenary  is  not  always  ready  to  depart  when  his  services 
can  no  longer  be  used,  as,  for  example,  in  times  of  normal  indus- 
trial relationships.  Lucrative  connections  are  not  readily  sur- 
rendered by  those  seeking  to  earn  a  dishonest  dollar,  and  so 
these  buccaneers  went  into  business  on  their  own  usually  as 
active  or  silent  partners  in  nonunion  establishments.  The 
racketeer  in  the  garment  industries,  however,  is  normally  a 
force  aligned  against  the  union.  The  more  he  succeeds,  the  more 
he  weakens  the  union's  position. 

Racketeers  sometimes  have  invaded  the  labor  movement  on 
their  own.  The  outstanding  example  of  such  an  invasion  took 
place  in  Chicago  in  the  early  1930's  soon  after  the  repeal  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment.  Having  lost  their  profitable  revenue 
sources  from  bootlegging  (through  re-establishing  the  legal  sale 
of  alcoholic  beverages),  members  of  the  leading  criminal  syndi- 
cate in  Chicago  sought  new  outlets  for  their  talents.  In  the 
cleaning  and  dyeing  trades  of  that  city  they  were  able  to  set 
up  a  joint  organization,  embracing  employers  and  labor,  with  a 
well-known  labor  arbitrator  with  academic  connections  who 
decided  wage-and-price  policy.  This  venture  was  dissolved  as  a 
result  of  the  indictment  and  prosecution  of  the  principals  in  the 
state  courts. 

These  gangsters  also  forced  their  services  upon  unwilling 
labor  organizations  by  threatening  the  lives  of  the  officers.  In 
some  cases,  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to  seize  the  entire 
local  union,  and  during  this  period  it  became  necessary  for  many 
locals  in  Chicago  to  defend  their  officers  by  providing  armed 
guards.  On  the  whole,  the  local  labor  movement  was  able  to 
ward  off  the  attack  from  the  criminal  underworld,  but  some 
locals  succumbed  to  the  invasion.  In  some  instances,  officers 
were  assaulted  and  even  murdered  for  their  resistance.  Despite 
these  attacks  the  Chicago  labor  movement,  aided  by  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  and  the  law-enforcing  authorities,  was 
able  to  keep  their  unions  out  of  the  hands  of  these  adventurers. 

A  virulent  form  of  racketeering  has  also  attacked  the  long- 
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shore  and  stevedoring  industry  in  New  York  City.  Racketeering 
has  infected  the  Port  of  New  York  and  manifests  itself  in  many 
kinds  of  oppression  and  victimization  of  the  employee  on  the 
docks,  as  well  as  in  outright  extortion  by  union  officers.  Perhaps 
one  can  assume  that  some  of  the  abuses  existing  in  New  York 
are  not  absent  in  other  ports,  but  it  would  appear  from  the 
available  evidence  that  the  types  and  extent  of  illegal  practices 
make  the  Port  of  New  York  unique.  The  union  holding  the 
contract  in  the  Port  of  New  York,  the  International  Longshore- 
men's Association,  was  organized  on  the  Great  Lakes  in  1892. 
For  almost  twenty-five  years  this  organization  was  dominated 
by  the  locals  from  that  area.  The  early  leaders  of  the  ILA  were 
typical  trade  unionists,  and  its  president,  Daniel  Keefe,  for  a 
time  served  on  the  Executive  Council  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor.  The  officers'  reports  through  the  mid-1 920's  con- 
tained detailed  financial  statements,  and  the  Executive  Board 
of  the  international  union  displayed  a  lively  interest  in  all  phases 
of  the  union's  activity.  Several  of  the  conventions  witnessed 
serious  disputes  among  the  leaders  which  were  resolved  only 
after  prolonged  debate. 

A  change  in  the  union's  "center  of  gravity"  seems  to  have 
taken  place  about  the  time  of  World  War  I.  The  locals  on  the 
Great  Lakes  slowly  withered  away  due  to  opposition  from  the 
steel  industry  which,  during  the  first  decade  of  the  century,  had 
begun  to  follow  an  open-shop  policy  in  its  subsidiary  activities 
as  well  as  in  steelmaking.  The  Pacific  Coast  locals,  always  a 
center  of  militancy,  also  faced  stormy  weather  in  the  period 
following  World  War  I.  On  the  other  hand,  unionization 
increased  on  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

Although  unions  in  the  Port  of  New  York  have  a  long  history, 
at  the  beginning  the  International  Longshoremen's  Association 
did  not  find  the  port  a  hospitable  one.  A  local  was  started  in 
New  York  in  1906,  but  the  important  union  was  the  Long- 
shoremen's Union  Protective  Association  organized  in  1897  and 
led  by  Richard  Butler.  He  had  many  qualities  similar  to  the 
current  longshoremen's  leaders  in  the  country's  greatest  port, 
and  in  1915  he  finally  agreed  to  sell  his  organization  to  the  ILA. 
Butler  had  many  business  connections;  he  was  on  good  terms 
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with  leaders  of  the  private  detective  business  who  furnished 
strikebreakers  and  guards  to  employers,  and  was  himself  a 
partner  in  one  of  those  agencies.  Butler  was  denied  a  seat  and  the 
right  to  be  a  member  of  the  union  at  the  convention  of  1919. 
At  the  same  convention,  a  protest  was  also  made  against  the  seat- 
ing of  the  fifth  vice-president  of  the  ILA,  F.  P.  A.  Vaccarelli, 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  an  employer.  The  convention,  on 
a  roll-call  vote,  decided  to  deny  him  a  seat,  but  the  margin  was 
less  than  twenty-five  votes  out  of  almost  eight  hundred,  and  the 
officers  then  asked  that  he  be  seated,  a  request  which  was 
accepted  by  the  convention.6  The  result  was  that  Vaccarelli,  a 
businessman,  was  acting  as  a  labor  union  official. 

There  is  still  the  question  of  why  the  Port  of  New  York,  more 
than  any  other  port,  succumbed  to  evil  influences.  As  was  noted, 
the  shift  in  power  within  the  union  gravitated  toward  New  York 
after  the  first  port  agreement  had  been  made  in  1916.  The 
polyglot  labor  force  and  the  thousands  of  immigrant  workers 
on  the  New  York  docks  seem  to  have  given  questionable  ele- 
ments an  opportunity  to  gain  a  foothold  and  establish  the 
numerous  illicit  activities  which  subsequently  were  expanded. 
When  the  Port  of  New  York  became  the  dominant  center  in 
the  International  Longshoremen's  Association,  the  evil  elements 
were  able  to  operate  without  interference  from  the  national 
officers  which,  to  some  extent,  had  been  a  limiting  factor  on 
their  influence.  Employers  were  not  above  taking  advantage 
of  this  situation,  and  they  tolerated  evils  because  they  believed 
they  fared  better  under  such  a  regime  than  under  one  where 
the  union  administered  its  contracts  honestly. 

Embezzlement  of  union  funds  by  several  officers  of  an  inter- 
national is  another  manifestation  of  these  evils.  In  recent  expos- 
ures, the  defalcations  by  officers  of  the  United  Textile  Workers' 
and  the  Bakers'  unions  seem  to  reveal  that  the  thefts  were  not 
single  instances  of  diverting  union  funds,  but  were  a  steady  and 
illicit  drain  upon  the  union  treasuries.  The  officers  of  the  United 
Textile  Workers  "doctored"  their  accounts,  and  while  diverting 
monies  to  their  own  use  they  still  had  the  temerity  to  request 

"International  Longshoremen's  Association,  Proceedings  of  the  Twenty-Fifth 
Convention,  1919,  pp.  22-60. 
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financial  aid  from  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  The  head 
of  the  Bakers'  union  stole  his  union's  money  so  that  he  could 
live  on  an  extravagant  level  and  hire  out  of  union  funds  ques- 
tionable characters  for  his  own  service.  It  may  be  said  that  this 
type  of  conduct  is  not  common  among  officers  occupying  highest 
international  office,  but  the  name  of  George  Berry,  of  the 
Printing  Pressmen's  Union,  comes  to  mind  as  one  who  was  able 
to  use  his  organization's  funds  for  his  personal  business  ventures. 
Embezzlement  of  union  funds  by  high  officers  of  the  union  is, 
however,  comparatively  rare.  It  is  also  the  type  of  corruption 
which  might  be  dealt  with  most  easily. 

Quite  different  in  character  and  much  larger  in  scope  is  cor- 
ruption arising  as  a  result  of  expanding  health  and  welfare 
arrangements  under  collective  bargaining  contracts.  On  the 
whole,  not  many  of  these  programs  are  managed  by  corrupt 
administrators,  but  due  to  the  nature  of  the  programs  the 
average  worker  finds  it  difficult  to  compare  benefits,  and  he 
therefore  finds  it  almost  impossible  to  judge  the  value  of  the 
benefits  that  he  receives.  It  is  not  easy  to  compare  "packages"  or 
"clusters"  of  benefits.  Only  a  knowledge  of  loss-probabilities 
of  the  different  programs  can  yield  data  for  a  competent  decision. 
Consequently,  the  health  and  welfare  programs,  in  some 
instances,  have  been  responsible  for  kickbacks  and  rebates  being 
paid  to  union  officers,  and  for  failures  to  purchase  the  best 
available  group  of  benefits  for  the  covered  employees.  It  is  ironic 
that  what  has  been  regarded  as  a  progressive  step  in  union 
activity,  as  well  as  a  desirable  program  for  insuring  workers 
against  wage  loss,  has  furnished  an  opportunity  for  expanding 
racketeering. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  possible  to  foresee  the  harmful  side-effects 
that  may  follow  after  enacting  a  given  piece  of  legislation  or  after 
establishing  certain  desirable  or  necessary  changes.  Protecting 
the  right  to  organize  has  led  to  the  formation  of  the  racket 
company  union,  an  organization  which  externally  resembles  a 
legitimate  labor  organization  but  which  actually  is  a  device  for 
frustrating  the  workers'  right  to  collective  bargaining.  The 
racket  company  union  operates  in  low-paid  industries  where 
an  effort  is  made  to  gain  collective  bargaining  rights  in  particular 
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plants.  Instead  of  negotiating  in  behalf  of  the  workers,  these 
racket  company  unions  will  accept  minimum  or  no  concessions; 
their  purpose  is  to  enrich  the  leaders  rather  than  to  protect  the 
members.  The  racket  union  company  operates  for  the  employer 
by  keeping  out  a  legitimate  union  which  might  seek  concessions 
for  the  workers  in  the  plant.  Most  of  these  racket  company 
unions  are  found  in  cities  where  new  arrivals  (mainly  Puerto 
Rican  workers)  are  entering  the  labor  market.  They  are  operated 
by  men  with  no  loyalty  either  to  the  workers  or  to  the  labor 
movement,  but  these  unions  may  have  connections  with  legit- 
imate organizations  of  labor. 

It  is  obvious  that  racketeering  is  a  many-sided  phenomenon. 
It  has  many  facets,  and  frequently  the  racketeer  operates  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  employers,  or  a  group  of  them  in  his 
industry.  It  is  not  only  an  evil  which  threatens  the  country  as  a 
whole,  but  racketeering  is  a  parasitic  evil  which  is  dangerous  to 
its  host,  the  labor  movement. 
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II 

Where  Corruption  Thrives: 
An  Attempt  at  an  Explanation 


MANY  of  the  undesirable  practices  afflicting  organized  labor 
today  were  already  noted  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  The  great 
increase  in  the  number  organized,  and  in  the  sectors  of  the 
economy  in  which  unions  function,  has  not  eliminated  the  prob- 
lem. The  expansion  and  importance  of  unionism  in  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  community  necessitate  the  excision  of  these 
evil  influences  from  the  body  of  organized  labor. 

Aside  from  the  overwhelming  ethical  considerations,  eliminat- 
ing corrupt  influences  is  necessitated  by  important  practical  con- 
siderations. Large  and  powerful  unions,  unless  fairly  and 
impartially  administered,  can  be  the  means  for  inflicting  grave 
harm  upon  members,  and  perhaps  even  more,  upon  the  inno- 
cent employer  not  privy  to  the  dishonest  arrangements.  Larger 
size,  vastly  augmented  power,  and  greater  sums  of  money  which 
are  controlled  directly,  or  through  collective  bargaining  con- 
tracts, make  honest  and  faithful  execution  of  duty  by  officers 
vital  both  to  the  labor  movement  and  the  economy. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  the  number  or  the  ratio  of  corrupt 
officers.  The  percentage  of  union  officers  who  violated  their 
trust  was  never  large  and  may  even  be  smaller  today  than  in 
former  years.  The  greater  power  of  union  organizations,  espe- 
cially in  highly  competitive  industries,  makes  it  imperative  that 
employers  be  treated  equally.  When,  however,  the  union  does 
discriminate  through  economic  action,  it  must  be  based  solely 
upon  a  firm's  refusal  to  adhere  to  conditions  accepted  by  other 
employers  in  the  industry  in  the  same  market.  The  dishonest 
union  official  who  offers  advantages  to  favored  employers  is  serv- 
ing the  union  badly  and  is  using  the  economic  power  of  the 
members,  established  to  serve  their  own  interest,  and  legally 
recognized  as  proper  when  used  for  this  end,  for  discriminatory 
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and  illegitimate  objectives.  Using  the  power  and  the  organiza- 
tion to  grant  advantages  to  some  employers  and  to  discriminate 
against  others  is  subversive  to  the  union's  purposes,  unless  the 
difference  in  treatment  is  based  upon  an  acceptance  or  a  refusal 
to  accept  the  terms  offered  to  other  members  of  the  industry. 

Even  today,  a  distinction  might  be  made  between  accepting 
an  occasional  kickback  or  fall  from  grace,  and  the  systematic 
diverting  of  funds,  organized  collusion  with  favored  employers, 
or  regularized  extortion.  While  dishonesty  and  violation  of  a 
trust  are  not  excusable,  a  distinction  is  desirable  in  attempting  to 
classify  these  evils  and  their  seriousness.  Regularized  systems  of 
corruption,  whether  they  are  based  upon  collusion,  unwarranted 
discrimination,  or  diversion  of  funds  by  union  officials  hold 
the  greatest  danger  to  the  labor  movement  and  the  economic 
community. 

The  persistence  of  both  occasional  and  organized  corruption 
in  the  labor  movement  raise  important  questions.  First,  how 
and  why  did  a  movement  created  and  nurtured  by  idealists 
develop  these  defects  over  the  years,  and  is  there  something 
peculiar  to  the  labor  movement  in  the  United  States  which  has 
made  this  noxious  growth  possible?  In  seeking  to  account  for 
the  origin  of  labor  racketeering  and  its  persistence,  it  is  necessary 
to  examine  both  the  institutions  and  attitudes  of  labor  organ- 
izations. It  is  important  to  note  if  either  some  general  or  specific 
cause  has  operated  which  might  account  for  the  appearance  and 
persistence  of  this  moral  weakness,  or  is  racketeering  caused  by 
(1)  the  character  of  American  unionism,  the  so-called  business 
unions,  (2)  the  absence  of  democracy  within  the  organizations  of 
labor,  (3)  by  the  kind  of  work  force  the  industry  has  recruited, 
(4)  the  nature  of  the  product  and  service  markets  in  which  the 
industry  operates,  (5)  the  inexperience  of  the  membership,  (6) 
the  size  of  the  union,  or  (7)  centralized  or  decentralized  admin- 
istration of  the  union,  or  (8)  does  it  reflect  the  genera]  social 
and  political  slackness  prevailing  in  American  society? 

A  favorite  explanation  attributes  the  existence  of  corruption 
to  the  narrow  outlook  of  American  unions,  to  their  espousal  of 
business  unionism,  and  to  the  adoption  of  tactics  in  harmony 
with  this  view.  This  charge  was  recently  made  by  a  liberal 
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German  weekly,  Der  Spiegel.  Using  the  financial  manipulations 
of  Mr.  Dave  Beck  as  a  point  of  departure,  this  journal  concluded 
with  much  elaboration  that  the  dishonesty  found  among  Amer- 
ican labor  union  officers  was  traceable  to  their  acceptance  of  the 
limited  philosophy  of  business  unionism.  It  was  argued  that  a 
movement  only  interested  in  gaining  material  concessions 
naturally  stimulates  the  appetites  of  its  leaders  for  gain,  which 
under  favorable  circumstances  leads  to  corruption.  Such  a  view 
also  holds  considerable  attraction  for  the  exponents  of  various 
forms  of  collectivism;  and  the  attacks  by  the  German  publica- 
tion received  favorable  notice  in  the  American  Daily  Worker, 
whose  labor  reporter  embroidered  on  the  theme  in  a  series  of 
articles. 

Business  unions  are  economic  organizations  of  labor  whose 
primary  interests  and  activities  are  directed  toward  improving 
wages  and  other  conditions  of  employment.  Is  there  something 
ignoble  in  business  unionism,  and  does  its  realization  depend 
upon  methods  which  stimulate  greed  and  dishonesty?  The 
historian  of  one  of  England's  largest  general  workers'  organiza- 
tions, the  National  Union  of  General  and  Municipal  Workers, 
claims  that  "business  unionism"  constitutes  a  large  part  of  its 
work.  "As  one  officer  put  it:  'it  is  the  business  of  the  union  to 
sell  labour,  and  to  get  as  good  a  price  as  it  can.  The  union  sells 
different  qualities  of  labour,  and  in  different  markets,  and  it 
must  have  regard  to  this  in  the  bargains  it  makes.  No  business- 
man who  wants  to  stay  in  business  can  afford  to  cheat  or  to  press 
his  advantage  fully  home  on  every  occasion.  The  most  success- 
ful businessmen  keep  on  good  terms  with  their  customers  and 
the  union  must  do  so.'"1  The  National  Union  of  General  and 
Municipal  Workers  is  a  Socialist  organization  founded,  among 
others,  by  Eleanor  Aveling,  Karl  Marx's  daughter.  It  has  given 
the  Labour  party  some  of  its  noted  leaders  including  J.  R. 
Clynes.  Despite  its  formal  espousal  of  socialism,  the  leaders 
believe  and  practice  what  its  historian  describes  as  "business 
unionism."  The  labor  movement  of  all  countries,  irrespective 
of  their  character,  rests  upon  a  need  and  desire  to  improve  the 

1A.  H.  Clegg,  General  Union:  A  Study  of  the  National  Union  of  General  and 
Municipal  Workers  (Oxford:  Basil  Blackwell,  1954),  p.  254. 
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working  conditions  of  wage  earners.  The  effectiveness  of  a  trade 
union  can  only  be  judged  by  its  ability  to  gain  concessions  and 
protection  for  its  members.  There  is  no  other  criterion.  Unions 
might  espouse  the  noblest  programs  the  mind  of  man  contrived 
and  yet  be  regarded  as  ineffective  if  they  failed  as  economic 
instruments  for  improving  the  lot  of  their  members. 

Business  unionism  is  a  worthy  ideal;  it  is  a  proven  method  for 
achieving  rights  in  industry  and  a  fair  share  of  the  annual 
product  created  by  the  economy.  Has  this  concentration  by  the 
American  labor  movement  upon  immediate  gains  received 
friendly  acceptance  from  acquiescent  employers?  Has  the  Ameri- 
can labor  movement  been  willing  to  sacrifice  and  struggle 
for  its  goals?  Are  the  annals  of  American  labor  history  less 
replete  with  dramatic  and  soul-stirring  struggles  than  the  record 
of  workers  in  other  countries?  As  one  reads  the  charges  against 
the  labor  movement  on  the  score  of  its  lack  of  ideals,  one  might 
believe  that  the  right  to  organize  and  to  bargain  collectively 
were  presented  to  American  labor  as  a  gift  from  a  gracious 
government  or  from  an  altruistic  employer  class. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  men  and  women  for  decades 
had  risked  their  liberties  and  their  lives  because  they  sought  to 
bring  the  message  of  unionism  into  unorganized  communities. 
The  countless  numbers  of  men  and  women  who  were  denied 
employment  because  they  joined  a  union  were  idealists,  if  this 
term  has  any  meaning.  Certainly  an  organizer  in  a  company 
town  has  earned  as  much  right  to  the  title  of  idealist  as  one 
who  has  a  Utopian  scheme  in  his  vest  pocket.  In  fact,  the  annals  of 
American  labor  are  filled  with  records  of  sacrifices  and  bitter, 
bloody  struggles  of  workers  seeking  to  establish  a  union  for  col- 
lective bargaining.  From  the  great  railroad  walkouts  of  the 
1870's  to  the  recent  Westinghouse  and  Louisville  and  Nashville 
strikes,  we  find  men  and  women  risking  their  jobs,  their  liberties, 
and  even  their  lives  so  that  they  and  their  fellow  workers  might 
have  a  right  to  organize  and  enjoy  some  of  the  advantages  found 
in  unionization.  Men  and  women  who  struggled  and  sacrificed 
in  behalf  of  their  unions  created  a  record  of  American  labor 
which  will  compare  favorably  with  those  labor  organizations, 
and  their  members,  of  any  country  in  the  world. 
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Moreover,  for  years  American  labor  faced  a  resolute  and 
power-loving  employer  class  determined  to  govern  exclusively  its 
industrial  establishment.  The  resistance  and  sacrifice  of  Amer- 
ican labor  were  motivated  by  an  ideal,  the  belief  that  collective 
bargaining  and  a  joint  industrial  government  are  beneficial 
and  necessary  for  labor  and  therefore  a  worthy  social  objective. 
Such  an  ideal  lacks  the  architectonic  grandeur  one  finds  in  the 
elaborate  social  blueprints  frequently  offered  to  men  and  women 
who  toil  for  a  living,  but  despite  its  simplicity  it  is  capable  of 
arousing  enthusiasm,  loyalty,  and  sacrifice. 

The  critics  of  business  unionism,  at  least  by  implication, 
concede  that  the  task  of  the  union  is  to  fight  for  higher  real 
wages  and  other  types  of  protection  for  the  worker  on  the  job. 
Yet  they  believe  that  such  functions  do  not  exhaust  the  proper 
role  of  an  economic  organization  of  labor.  For  example,  in 
criticising  business  unionism,  the  German  weekly  did  not  indi- 
cate the  exact  relation  between  a  trade  union  pursuing  imme- 
diate gains  and  corruption.  It  simply  accepted  the  existence  of 
these  conditions  simultaneously,  and  argued  that  there  must  be 
a  causal  relationship  between  them.  First  of  all,  business  unions 
are  neither  uniform  in  their  structure  nor  in  their  policies. 
Their  characteristics  are  largely  determined  by  the  market  in 
which  they  operate,  by  their  technology,  by  their  bargaining 
history,  and  by  many  other  circumstances.  To  apply  the  term 
business  unionism  to  the  unions  which  operate  in  the  trucking 
and  building  trades  exclusively  is  incorrect.  Unions  such  as  the 
International  Typographical  Union,  the  Railway  Clerks',  and 
the  Boiler  Makers'  unions  are  also  business  unions.  In  fact,  the 
Typographical  Union  nearly  personifies  business  unionism  in 
its  perfect  form.  At  no  time  has  that  organization  shown  a  con- 
cern for  promoting  programs  not  directly  related  to  the  welfare 
of  its  members.  Its  beneficiary  system,  a  traditional  system  of 
business  unionism,  is  more  extensive  than  that  of  most  unions 
outside  the  building  trades  organizations.  This  union  has  been 
the  most  insistent  upon  keeping  its  autonomous  rights,  and  it 
would  be  the  first  to  deny  the  federation  tutelary  power  over  its 
activities.  The  ITU  has  fiercely  defended  its  jurisdictional 
prerogatives.  In  fact,  many  of  its  policies  are  those  of  the  old 
craft  unions. 
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Examination  of  a  list  of  railroad  unions,  beginning  with  the 
operating  crafts  through  the  semiskilled  maintenance-of-wav 
men,  will  show  that  these  craft-type  organizations  have  been 
untouched  bv  corruption  over  the  years.  The  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers  faced  considerable  financial  difficulty 
in  the  1920's  and  1930*s,  but  its  problems  arose  as  a  result  of 
bad  investments  and  not  of  dishonestv.  Indeed,  the  problems  and 
difficulties  faced  bv  that  organization  were  the  result  of  violating 
the  tenets  of  business  unionism  rather  than  carrvinsr  out  its 
precepts.  These  unions  have  collected  and  disbursed  millions 
of  dollars  in  insurance  benefits  without  ever  bein?  charged  with 
violation  of  trust.  As  for  their  ventures  in  labor  banking. 
Gompers  and  other  leaders  of  business  unions  were  unenthusi- 
astic  about  the  innovation  adopted  bv  the  leaders  of  the  Loco- 
motive Engineers.  But  the  important  fact  to  remember  is  that 
racketeering  has  never  been  a  problem  in  unions  in  this  indus- 
try nor  has  it  been  endemic  in  the  organizations  in  the  metal 
trades,  virtually  all  of  which  are  exponents  of  business  unionism. 

There  is  a  tendencv.  especiallv  bv  those  not  connected  with 
organized  labor,  to  classifv  unions  as  business  unions  or  pro- 
gressive unions  on  the  basis  of  one  or  a  range  of  activities  carried 
on  bv  a  labor  organization  which  is  not  directlv  connected  with 
collective  bargaining.  Activities  such  as  operating  a  research 
program,  workers'  education,  or  political  action  are  used  to  test 
whether  a  union  falls  in  the  conservative  or  progressive  categorv 
— using:  these  terms  as  svnonvms  for  business  and  social 
unionism. 

First,  it  is  necessarv  to  remember  that  even  the  "purest"  busi- 
ness unions  have  not  been  altogether  static  in  their  outlook 
on  many  of  these  issues.  For  example,  the  railroad  unions  exper- 
imented with  a  species  of  independent  political  action  in  the 
1920s.  When  this  method  failed,  thev  enlarged  their  political 
efforts  on  a  vastly  expanded  scale.  Of  course,  the  tactics  adopted 
were  those  of  supporting  friends  and  opposing  enemies  of  organ- 
ized labor,  but  the  progressive  unions  in  the  1950's  have  followed 
the  same  techniques  within  the  same  framework  and  for  the 
same  reasons.  Having  found  that  a  policv  of  independent 
politics  exposes  friends  of  labor  to  almost  inevitable  defeat,  the 
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newer  unions  organized  in  the  1930's  after  a  time  have  followed 
in  form  the  traditional  policies  of  the  old  American  Federation 
of  Labor.  Considering  membership  and  financial  resources,  the 
railroad  unions  in  the  1920's  put  at  least  as  much  effort  into  their 
political  activities  as  the  later-day  mass  production  organizations. 

One  might  raise  the  question  whether  the  business  unions 
have  innovated  new  techniques  of  bargaining  or  of  adminis- 
tration. Labor  organizations,  no  more  than  other  institutions, 
devise  innovations  for  their  own  sake.  The  question  always  is 
whether  they  are  sufficiently  adaptable  to  be  able  to  survive  and 
prosper,  and  do  they  expand  their  demands  to  meet  changing 
conditions.  If  we  think  of  innovations  in  union  techniques  in 
terms  of  escalator  cost-of-living  clauses  or  in  development  of 
health  and  welfare  programs,  the  pure  business  unions  have 
not  been  innovators.  On  the  other  hand,  a  group  of  labor  organi- 
zations which  has  initiated  campaigns  for  shorter  hours,  since 
the  movement  for  the  ten-hour  workday  in  the  1830's,  cannot  be 
regarded  as  lacking  the  ability  or  the  will  to  devise  new  objec- 
tives. Outside  observers  may,  of  course,  be  more  impressed  with 
a  campaign  for  specific  federal  legislation  rather  than  a  cam- 
paign for  shorter  hours  by  all  workers  in  an  entire  industry. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  building  trades  were  the 
first  to  establish  the  ten-hour  workday,  the  eight-hour  workday, 
the  forty-four  hour  week,  the  five-day  week,  and  the  thirty-five 
hour  week,  all  of  which  were  new  objectives  at  the  time  Avhen 
they  were  first  presented.  As  for  workers'  education,  it  is  more 
important  for  some  unions  than  for  others.  Building  trades' 
organizations  have  generally  been  responsible  for,  or  have  regu- 
lated the  training  of  apprentices.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
a  novice  would  be  able  to  learn  the  principles  and  practices  of 
unionism  at  the  same  time  he  learned  his  trade.  As  indicated 
above,  business  unions  represent  a  variety  of  types,  and  do  not 
necessarily  follow  uniform  policies.  One  of  the  building  trades' 
unions,  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers, 
was  amonsr  the  first  labor  unions  to  establish  a  research  division, 
and  those  on  the  railroads  early  utilized  consulting  economists 
and  economic  data  in  presenting  demands  for  wage  revision. 
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Necessity  has  often  been  more  important  than  pure  ideals  in 
stimulating  innovations.  The  Building  Trades'  Council  when 
it  first  appeared  was  a  progressive  development,  as  was  the  system 
federation  on  the  railroads  which  enabled  the  mechanical  trades 
in  the  railroad  industry  to  bargain  jointly.  As  for  progressive 
bargaining  techniques,  bargaining  is  relatively  a  simple  process 
in  the  building  construction  industry.  The  strength  of  the 
unions,  their  importance  as  a  partial  regulator  of  the  fluctuations 
in  labor  costs,  and  the  local  character  of  the  market  have  all 
contributed  to  simplify  the  bargaining  problem.  In  terms  of 
gains,  which  are  the  ultimate  tests  of  any  bargaining  technique, 
those  of  the  building  trades  compare  favorably  with  those  made 
by  other  unions. 

It  might  be  argued  that  although  these  unions  are  active  in 
pursuing  their  own  interests,  they  are  not  ready  to  support 
workers  struggling  in  other  trades  and  industries.  This  is  not 
altogether  true,  for  these  unions,  in  fact,  maintained  the  labor 
movement  or  contributed  greatly  to  its  maintenance  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  They  raised  thousands  of  dollars  for  the  striking 
miners  and  textile  workers  in  the  1920's.  Moreover,  in  the 
matter  of  supporting  the  struggles  of  workers  in  other  industries, 
business  unions  never  have  given  a  uniform  response  to  pleas 
for  aid.  Depending  upon  the  issues  and  the  leadership,  these 
unions  might  or  might  not  support  a  particular  cause.  Yet  the 
record  shows  that  the  business  unions  have  often  aided  various 
trade  union  causes  over  the  years  by  allocating  men  and  money. 

The  thesis  that  the  philosophy  of  business  unionism  is  respon- 
sible for  corruption  in  the  labor  movement  is  also  challenged  by 
the  experience  of  the  Canadian  locals  of  the  international 
unions.  The  several  hundred  Canadian  locals  have  been  free 
from  scandal  although  they  are  affiliated  with  the  building,  team- 
ster, amusement,  service,  and  garment  trades  where  this  evil  is 
most  commonly  found.  If  there  were  an  ineluctable  relationship 
between  business  unionism  and  corruption,  the  Canadian  locals 
should  manifest,  at  least  to  some  extent,  the  same  evil  character- 
istics as  the  locals  in  the  United  States.  This  would  be  true  espe- 
cially since  the  Canadian  locals  belong  to  the  same  interna- 
tionals, follow  the  same  general  bargaining  and  administrative 
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policies,  and  their  regional  officers  are  either  chosen  at  the 
general  conventions  of  these  unions  or  are  appointed  by  the 
central  office.  This  experience  indicates  that  there  is  no  necessary 
relationship  between  racketeering  and  business  unionism.  More- 
over, organized  racketeering  in  the  United  States  also  has  existed 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  unions  which  are  regarded  as  "progressive" 
organizations.  The  garment  trades,  which  have  suffered  from 
this  scourge,  have  been  organized  by  unions  led  by  Socialists. 
Over  the  years,  these  organizations  have  been  forward-looking, 
active  in  community  and  political  affairs,  socially  responsible 
by  any  standards,  ready  to  aid  worthy  domestic  and  international 
causes,  and  yet  the  racketeering  problem  has  been  endemic  in 
these  industries.  Neither  the  experience  of  Canada  nor  that  of 
the  United  States  supports  the  charge  that  this  evil  is  traceable 
to  business  unionism. 

It  is  true  that  the  garment  unions  have  attempted  to  extirpate 
wrongdoing  from  their  industries  and  have  been  more  actively 
concerned  with  this  problem  than  many  unions  in  the  building 
trades.  The  garment  industry's  markets  and  union  members  are 
concentrated  in  a  few  cities  and  are  not  so  widely  dispersed  as 
are  those  in  the  building  trades.  In  fact,  racketeering  in  the  gar- 
ment industry  appears  to  be  a  phenomenon  largely  limited  to 
the  New  York  area.  This  makes  resolute  action  against  evil- 
doers easier  to  some  extent.  Building  trades'  local  unions  are 
widely  scattered;  they  enjoy  a  greater  amount  of  autonomy,  and 
it  is  therefore  more  difficult  for  the  internationals  to  "police" 
their  activities.  Local  autonomy  and  local  control  over  contract 
negotiation  are  much  greater  in  the  building,  service,  and 
trucking  trades  than  in  the  garment  industry. 

In  addition,  there  is  an  even  more  important  reason  for 
vigorous  activity  against  racketeering  in  the  garment  trades.  It  is 
a  dagger  pointed  at  the  heart  of  the  union  for  its  chief  aim  is  the 
evasion  of  union  standards.  Whether  carried  on  by  outside 
mercenaries  or  permitted  by  the  union  officer,  racketeering  is  an 
avenue  by  which  the  employer  can  escape  from  union  regula- 
tions, thereby  acquiring  a  competitive  advantage  or  "edge." 
Unless  the  garment  union  manages  to  eradicate,  or  at  least  limit, 
the  influence  of  the  racketeer,  the  standards  it  painfully  devised 
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over  the  years  are  slowly  eroded.  Looked  at  solely  from  the 
viewpoint  of  union  control,  racketeering  is  a  much  more  serious 
problem  in  the  garment  industry  than  in  the  building  trades  or 
the  service  industries.  Of  course,  an  officer  who  sells  "organiza- 
tion insurance"  is  a  menace  to  his  union's  position  irrespective 
of  the  industry  in  which  he  operates;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the 
control  of  racketeering  in  the  garment  trades  is  vitally  necessary 
for  the  survival  of  the  union,  quite  apart  from  the  moral 
problems  involved. 

It  appears  that  the  ideals  of  unionism  are  not  very  significant 
in  determining  the  honesty  of  trade  union  officers.  Only  the 
simple  ideal  of  honesty  is  needed  to  avoid  embezzlement  by  labor 
leaders,  collusion  with  employers  or  extortion,  and  certainly, 
most  people  do  not  require  an  elaborate  ethical  code  to  inhibit 
them  from  violating  a  trust.  The  progressive  unions  by  enlarging 
the  financial  activities  of  labor  organizations,  as  they  have  done 
with  their  elaborate  pension  plans,  may  actually  be  laying  the 
groundwork  for  certain  kinds  of  corruption.  Temptation  is 
undoubtedly  present  in  greater  measure,  but  nevertheless,  it 
might  be  argued  that  its  presence  should  not  prevent  a  labor 
organization  from  carrying  on  activities  which  it  regards  as 
beneficial  to  its  members.  Although  the  health  and  welfare  pro- 
grams have  led  to  abuses,  they  have  also  led  to  great  benefits.  For 
example,  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America's  health  and 
welfare  program  has  financed  rehabilitation  for  many  miners 
forgotten  and  crippled,  and  has  aided  the  sick  and  needy.  It  has 
been  administered  without  the  slightest  suspicion  of  scandal, 
and  this  program,  as  well  as  numerous  others,  shows  that  it  is 
possible  for  unions  to  operate  health,  welfare,  and  pension  pro- 
grams without  the  slightest  indication  of  dishonesty. 

If  the  philosophy  of  the  union  does  not  explain  the  behavior 
of  its  members,  do  other  aspects  of  union  management  or  prac- 
tices influence  the  appearance  of  racketeering?  Might  dishonesty 
be  caused  by  an  autocratic  leadership  and  does  the  remedy  lie  in 
making  the  union  a  more  democratic  institution?  Democratic 
unions  are  desirable  on  general  grounds.  The  union  itself  is  an 
institution  developed  in  order  to  limit  power,  in  this  case,  the 
power  of  the  employer.  It  is  essentially  an  arrangement  whereby 
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the  rule  of  law  is  introduced  into  industry  and  arbitrary  decisions 
are  limited.  To  substitute  the  arbitrary  autocracy  of  union 
officers  for  that  of  employers  does  not  appear  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  for  which  unions  have  been  established.  It  is  not  easy, 
however,  to  set  up  standards  by  which  union  democracy  can  be 
ascertained.  For  example,  are  organizations  democratic  when 
considerable  power  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  central  organi- 
zation— president  or  executive  board?  Or  is  this  term  reserved 
to  describe  those  organizations  whose  local  units  enjoy  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  local  autonomy?  The  discussion  of  democ- 
racy in  labor  unions  frequently  runs  aground  because  of  the 
difficulty  in  definition.  In  the  building  construction  industry, 
for  instance,  the  local  members  decide  upon  the  terms  of  employ- 
ment and  they  also  have  the  right  to  decide  upon  all  the  terms 
of  bargaining  to  be  used  with  employers,  subject,  of  course, 
to  minor  national  union  limitations,  such  as  not  violating 
general  provisions  on  overtime.  On  the  other  hand,  unions 
which  operate  in  regional  or  national  markets  may  restrict  the 
powers  of  their  local  unions  and  the  specific  local  will  be  bound 
by  the  decision  or  policies  of  the  national  body.  Supposing  a 
local  is  forced  to  surrender  an  advantage,  which  the  regional 
or  national  committee  "bargained  away,"  and  protests  that 
decision.  As  a  rule,  locals  of  building  trades'  unions  exercise 
greater  control  over  their  terms  of  employment  than  do  locals 
in  the  automobile,  steel,  and  other  mass  production  industries. 
This  difference  in  local  authority  exists  not  because  of  greater 
virtue  in  one  system  than  in  the  other,  but  because  of  the  dif- 
ference in  the  character  of  the  market  in  which  the  respective 
unions  operate. 

Over  and  above  the  inherent  difficulties  of  defining  democracy 
in  labor  unions  is  the  question  of  the  influence  of  democracy 
upon  dishonesty  in  union  activity.  Certainly  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  has  not  been  regarded  as  a  model  demo- 
cratic union  in  recent  years.  Yet,  as  indicated  previously,  the 
union  is  free  from  corruption,  and  its  authoritative  and  cen- 
tralized administration  does  not  suffer  from  the  slightest  sus- 
picion of  misusing  the  huge  funds  entrusted  to  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  unions  with  a  large  measure  of  local  autonomy  over  the 
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years  have  been  infected  with  racketeering.  In  fact,  many  men 
charged  with  wrongdoing  have  been  chosen  for  office  in  fair 
elections,  beginning,  as  was  noted,  with  Sam  Parks.  In  some 
instances  it  may  be  true  that  the  racketeer  terrorizes  his  mem- 
bers and  rules  the  union  autocratically.  A  surprising  number 
of  instances  exist,  however,  in  which  such  is  not  the  case.  Many 
times  the  local  membership  has  shown  itself  to  be  satisfied  by 
re-electing  the  faithless  servant,  sometimes  against  the  opposition 
of  the  central  organization. 

There  are  unions,  of  course,  in  which  the  officers  use  the 
organization  exclusively  for  their  personal  profit,  and  where  the 
membership  is  sold  out  to  the  employer.  Members  in  this  type  of 
union  may  be  dominated  by  fear,  by  threats,  may  be  too  poorly 
informed,  or  so  lazy  and  listless  that  the  peculations  of  the  offi- 
cers remain  unchallenged.  Unions  of  this  kind  are  usually  close 
allies  of  the  employer.  Greater  democracy  in  this  type  of  union 
might  prevent  developing  the  abuses  upon  which  the  corrupt 
labor  officer  feasts.  Yet  in  cases  where  the  union  functions  demo- 
cratically, corruption  obviously  cannot  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  lack  of  membership  control.  Certainly  union 
members  would  not  vote  to  allow  their  union  funds  to  be  stolen, 
or  their  welfare  funds  despoiled;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  rank 
and  file  might  not  be  outraged,  under  certain  circumstances,  if 
the  union  agent  were  able  to  divert  some  monies  from  the 
employer's  pocket  into  his  own.  If  the  union  officer  had  been  an 
effective  bargainer,  such  action  might  be  regretted  but  would 
not  inevitably  lead  to  ousting  the  extortioner.  Indeed  such  a 
conclusion  seems  obvious  if  one  is  to  judge  from  the  experiences 
of  many  unions.  There  are  instances  in  the  amusement  trades 
and  the  building  construction  industry  where  the  national 
officers  sought  to  defeat  local  officials  charged  with  or  convicted 
of  corruption  but  failed  because  the  local  membership  supported 
the  wrongdoer.  The  existence  or  absence  of  democracy  in  labor 
organizations,  however  defined,  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
explanation  for  the  continuation  of  all  or  even  the  major  types 
of  racketeering. 

Size  in  itself  does  not  appear  to  play  an  important  role  as  an 
influence  in  labor  racketeering.  The  Auto  Workers  and  Machin- 
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ists'  unions  are  made  up  of  many  locals  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  members.  The  Pottery  Workers',  the  Flint  Glass  Work- 
ers', and  the  Lithographers'  unions  are  relatively  small  organiza- 
tions, and  all  have  avoided  every  trace  of  organized  wrongdoing. 
The  Teamsters  Union  is  the  best  example  of  a  large  union 
racked  by  scandal  and  corruption,  and  the  Distillery  Workers' 
organization  has  the  same  dubious  honor  yet  is  a  relatively  small 
organization  of  labor. 

Such  unions  as  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and  the 
United  Steel  Workers  of  America,  whose  administrations  are 
well  centralized,  are  free  from  scandal,  but  corruption  has  not 
been  absent  in  the  highly  centralized  International  Union  of 
Operating  Engineers.  The  International  Typographical  Union, 
a  decentralized  organization,  shows  no  traces  of  corruption,  while 
another  decentralized  union,  the  Teamsters,  shows  these  ten- 
dencies to  a  large  measure.  It  does  not  appear  that  centralized 
or  decentralized  organization  of  itself  affects  the  problem  in  any 
meaningful  sense. 

In  some  instances,  the  kind  of  work  force  and  the  nature  of  the 
industry  might  account  for  this  phenomenon.  As  we  noted  at 
the  outset,  a  kind  of  labor  padrone  developed  on  the  New  York 
docks  as  a  result  of  the  continuous  influx  of  immigrant  labor, 
willing  "to  submit  to  deductions  from  their  wages,  leaving  a 
neat  little  commission  to  be  divided  between  foremen,  saloon 
keepers,  and  native  bosses."2  Discussing  the  loading  and  unload- 
ing of  tramp  ships  in  the  Port  of  New  York,  an  organizer  for  the 
International  Longshoremen's  Association  explained  that  the 
work  is  done  "by  floating  longshoremen  that  travel  all  over  the 
port. ...  In  fact,  they  work  under  the  padrone  system,  so  far  as 
I  can  see.  I  see  where  there  is  the  biggest  part  of  the  tramps  are 
being  done  in  Brooklyn,  where  I  noticed  myself  the  men  paying 
part  of  their  wages  over  to  the  men  who  employ  them."  Another 
witness,  also  an  organizer  for  the  International  Longshoremen's 
Union,  testified  that  the  "trouble  is  these  contracting  stevedores 
have  a  class  of  men  working  for  them  that  they  can  pay  short. 
The  way  it  is,  they  take  them  to  a  saloon  Saturday  night  and 

2Charles  B.  Barnes,  Tlie  Longshoremen  (New  York:  Survey  Associates,  Inc., 
1915),  p.  5. 
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play  cards  with  them,  and  only  play  one  hand.  He  loses  $2,  and 
says  I  won't  play  any  more.  The  boss  wins.  .  .and  the  other 
fellow  throws  his  hand  down."3 

The  practices  which  have  plagued  the  port  evidently  orig- 
inated in  the  1890's  when  large  numbers  of  workers  from  Eastern 
and  Southern  Europe  began  seeking  employment  on  the  docks. 
Anxious  to  find  employment  in  a  new  country,  these  workers 
could  be  more  easily  exploited  than  either  the  native  workers 
or  the  workers  of  Irish  origin  whom  they  displaced.  The  prac- 
tices of  rebates  and  kickbacks,  which  developed  during  the 
period  when  the  port  was  unorganized,  seem  to  have  become  a 
permanent  fixture  after  World  War  I.  At  first  the  International 
Longshoremen's  Association  sought  to  prevent  its  New  York 
locals  from  being  swallowed  up  by  corrupt  elements;  at  least 
some  recognition  of  the  problem  was  shown.  As  already  indi- 
cated, however,  corruption  and  various  abuses  became  increas- 
ingly prevalent  when  the  Port  of  New  York,  with  its  customary 
kickbacks  and  padronelike  relations,  became  a  dominant  force 
in  the  union.  While  these  evils  antedate  the  port's  organiza- 
tion, it  might  nevertheless  be  asked  why  the  union  did  not 
extirpate  the  abuses.  It  would  appear  that  the  same  corrupt 
elements  remained  in  control;  the  workers  lacked  the  leadership 
or  the  stamina  to  replace  them  by  honest  officials.  In  this  situa- 
tion, employers  had  found  an  alliance  with  the  padrone  and 
saloonkeeper  profitable.  The  immigrant  worker  was  almost 
defenseless  and  the  corrupt  elements  invaded  the  union,  which 
they  controlled,  for  their  own  malignant  purposes. 

A  low-skilled  labor  force  or  even  a  labor  force  unacquainted 
with  industrial  and  urban  practices  does  not  inevitably  lead  to 
labor  racketeering.  The  working  force  in  the  packing  houses  are 
frequently  low-skilled  workers  and  many  of  them  were  not, 
before  going  to  work  there,  habituated  to  the  practices  of  indus- 
try, yet  there  have  never  been  any  reports  of  labor  racketeering 
in  this  industry.  Meat  packing,  however,  is  not  a  highly  corripeti- 

3Testimony  of  Joseph  B.  Franklin  and  Walter  B.  Holt.  Industrial  Relations: 
Final  Report  and  Testimony  Submitted  to  Congress  by  the  Commission  on  Indus- 
trial Relations  (Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1916),  vol.  Ill,  pp. 
2179,  2195. 
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tive  industry,  and  efforts  to  "trim  corners"  have  never  been  a 
recognized  practice  in  the  industry. 

In  the  building  trades,  corruption  has  in  many  instances  devel- 
oped among  labor  officers  as  a  result  of  employers  evading  or 
seeking  to  palliate  an  evasion  of  an  accepted  rule.  Such  conduct 
is  in  harmony  with  the  practices  found  in  many  parts  of  the 
industry.  Bribery  of  inspectors,  evasions  of  building  code 
requirements,  and  the  methods  of  "getting  on"  with  business- 
men through  "pay-offs"  and  "kickbacks"  are  proverbial  in  the 
industry.  Where  collusion  exists,  the  workers  sometimes  find 
that  improvements  are  negotiated  with  less  difficulty,  and  that 
they  benefit  from  cooperation  between  their  union  officers  and 
their  employers.  The  reason  this  phenomenon  does  not  appear 
in  other  countries  is  that  this  type  of  collusive  arrangement  is 
not  acceptable.  In  this  country  the  employers  set  the  tone,  and 
in  some  instances,  have  carried  over  their  whole  armory  of  shady 
and  illegal  activities  from  their  business  practices  in  industry 
and  utilized  them  in  labor  relations.  Certainly  the  desire  to 
eliminate  competitive  bidding  initially  must  have  come  from  the 
employer;  and  employers  accustomed  to  giving  kickbacks  and 
rebates,  to  paying  inspectors  for  systematically  violating  build- 
ing codes  (a  practice  revealed  recently  again  in  New  York  City) 
are  not  going  to  be  reluctant  to  use  the  same  methods  in  their 
labor  relations.  Where  systematized  racketeering  exists,  it  will 
usually  be  found  embodied  in  the  entire  system  of  carrying 
on  a  business  in  industry. 

In  the  service  trades,  as  in  the  building  trades,  the  collusive 
type  of  arrangement  is  usually  initiated  by  the  employer  or 
promoter.  The  union  agent  is  drawn  into  the  agreement  because 
he  is  a  vital  link  in  the  chain,  and  if  he  is  devoted  to  his  members 
he  may  see  no  harm  accruing  to  them  from  such  an  arrangement. 
In  this  type  of  racketeering,  the  initial  promotion  is  likely  to 
come  from  the  employer  who  also  reaps  the  major  benefits. 
Management  carries  the  infection,  but  unfortunately  it  is  a 
virus  that  is  contagious  to  a  certain  kind  of  labor  leader. 

Inexperienced  union  members  may  unwittingly  permit  their 
officers  to  misuse  the  union's  bargaining  power  so  that,  instead 
of  gaining  the  best  possible  kind  of  contract,  the  workers  are 
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given  only  a  portion,  if  any,  of  the  potential  concessions.  As  a 
rule,  an  organization  operated  solely  for  the  enrichment  of 
union  leaders  is  atypical.  There  is  even  a  question  whether  this 
kind  of  organization  should  be  included  in  the  discussion  of 
labor  racketeering,  because  the  origin  and  purpose  of  such  an 
organization  are  likely  to  be  different  from  the  legitimate  labor 
union.  An  inexperienced  membership  is  more  likely  to  be  the 
victim  of  the  mercenary  who  has  no  loyalty  to  the  movement; 
but  that  type  seldom  appears  in  the  older  established  organiza- 
tion, except  when  he  has  taken  over  a  union  by  main  force.  Since 
organized  racketeering  frequently  appears  in  unions  with  long 
histories,  in  fact  some  of  the  oldest  unions  in  the  country  seem 
to  be  afflicted  with  this  trouble,  as  well  as  relatively  young 
organizations,  it  does  not  seem  that  corruption  is  caused  either 
by  an  organization's  age  or  an  inexperienced  membership. 

Systematic  racketeering  appears  to  depend  upon  the  existence 
of  a  highly  competitive  industry.  In  industries  where  labor 
racketeering  has  been  "institutionalized,"  in  the  sense  that  it 
has  continued  over  long  periods  of  time  and  in  a  number  of 
local  jurisdictions,  the  common  characteristic  has  been  keen 
competition  in  their  product  or  service  markets.  In  such  indus- 
tries, with  many  competing  employers,  the  union  occupies  a 
position  of  strength  with  respect  to  the  single  hirer  of  labor.  The 
building  trades,  the  trucking  industry,  sections  of  the  amuse- 
ment industry,  and  the  distributive  and  service  trades  where 
corruption  has  been  endemic,  all  have  this  common  character- 
istic. There  are,  however,  other  competitive  industries,  such  as 
the  book  and  job  printing,  metal  and  machinery  manufacturing, 
where  organized  racketeering  has  never  gained  a  foothold. 

A  second  necessary  condition  appears  to  be  a  casual  labor 
force  or  at  least  a  fairly  mobile  one.  The  building  service  and 
trucking  trades  seem  to  combine  the  two  characteristics.  Cer- 
tainly in  these  trades,  racketeering  characteristically  takes  the 
form  of  either  outright  extortion  by  the  union  agent,  or  some 
kind  of  collusive  arrangement  whereby  both  the  union  officer 
and  the  employer  profit.  Extortion  in  the  building  trades  some- 
times begins  when  the  employer  is  found  to  have  violated  a  rule 
in  the  agreement,  and  it  may  also  take  the  form  of  a  levy  upon 
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out-of-town  contractors  dependent  upon  local  labor  officers 
for  their  supply  of  labor.  The  garment  industries  are  also  highly 
competitive  and  the  labor  force  is  exposed  to  considerable  irreg- 
ularities in  employment,  but  the  irregularities  are  induced  by 
seasonal  changes  and  not  by  casual  variation  in  demand  for 
labor.  On  the  New  York  docks,  where  the  highly  casual  labor 
force  formerly  was  dependent  upon  the  foreman  for  employ- 
ment, certain  kinds  of  practices  which  arose  in  the  past  have 
hardened  and  led  to  institutionalized  racketeering  in  several 
forms.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  this  instance,  in  contrast  to 
those  above,  the  illegal  practices  are  directed  largely  against  the 
workers  who  have  been  required  to  borrow  money  at  extor- 
tionate interest  rates  and  offer  kickbacks  and  contributions  for 
their  jobs. 

It  might  also  be  noted  that  systematized  racketeering  is  vir- 
tually absent  in  the  oligopolistic  industries,  the  railroads,  aircraft 
production,  and  many  others.4  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the 
economic  basis  for  organized  and  persistent  racketeering  in  an 
industry  is  severe  competition  and  a  highly  mobile  labor  force. 
Either  condition  may  be  sufficient,  but  when  the  two  appear 
simultaneously  they  almost  inevitably  will  stimulate  a  measure 
of  corruption. 

Assuming  that  racketeering  in  labor  unions  generally  can  be 
traced  to  the  existence  of  a  set  of  economic  conditions,  there  is 
still  the  question  whether  the  appearance  of  this  evil  is  pro- 
moted or  repressed  by  certain  kinds  of  institutions  or  relation- 
ships within  the  labor  movement? 

Seasonal  and  casual  labor  conditions  coupled  with  a  com- 
petitive industry  are  not  absent  in  other  countries,  but  such 
conditions  nevertheless  do  not  result  in  corruption.  Thus,  while 
these  conditions  may  be  necessary,  by  themselves  they  are 
obviously  not  sufficient  to  produce  this  phenomenon.  Basically, 
racketeering  in  labor  unions  appears  to  flow  from  a  general 

'Moving  picture  producers  were  subjected  to  extortion  and  they  paid  large 
sums  of  money  to  avoid  labor  troubles  in  their  industries.  This  was  an  operation 
engineered  by  an  organized  crime  syndicate,  using  a  union  seized  by  force  and 
stealth,  for  this  purpose.  When  this  ring  of  extortioners  was  broken  by  the  federal 
government,  racketeering  in  this  branch  of  the  amusement  industry  ceased  to 
exist. 
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slackness  in  American  society,  an  emphasis  upon  material  gain, 
and  practices  prevalent  in  many  areas  of  the  business  commun- 
ity. The  labor  movement,  created  and  nourished  by  idealists, 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  original  source  of  this  evil.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  difficulties  appear  to  lie  in  the  ethical  and  social  values 
prevailing  in  the  business  community  and  in  society  in  general. 
Recently,  the  German  labor  movement  has  shown  a  form  of 
corruption  traceable  to  the  conditions  in  some  of  the  industries, 
but  it  is  not  as  gross  as  the  kind  of  corruption  prevailing  in  the 
United  States.  Labor  representatives  out  of  contact  with  their 
fellow  workers  and  functioning  as  an  organ  of  management  on 
the  codetermination  boards  have  shown  themselves  avid  spokes- 
men for  the  employers.  The  "bonzen,"  as  they  are  called,  forgot 
their  origin  and  became  inordinately  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lems of  management. 

Pecuniary  standards  are  very  important  in  determining  social 
status  in  the  United  States.  The  absence  of  an  hereditary  aris- 
tocracy and  the  need  to  stimulate  investment  by  encouraging 
risk  have  made  an  excessive  concentration  upon  the  seeking  of 
monetary  rewards  a  respectable  enterprise.  In  a  society  where 
an  hereditary  aristocracy  functions  the  desire  for  monetary  gain 
may  be  tempered  by  the  older  conventions,  or  at  least  the  social 
significance  of  money-making  may  be  mitigated  to  some  extent. 
No  restraint  upon  the  profit  motive  has  arisen  in  the  United 
States,  and  while  this  impulse  has  greatly  contributed  to  our 
rapid  investment  and  economic  development,  the  itch  for  money 
returns  has  also  permeated  all  layers  of  society,  including  labor. 

Nor  must  hard  bargaining  between  management  and  labor  be 
overlooked  as  a  contributing  factor.  The  stakes  are  frequently 
high,  and  demands  for  increases  for  as  much  as  fifty  cents  an  hour 
make  attempts  to  gain  illicit  favors  worth  while.  It  is  hard  bar- 
gaining which  sometimes  encourages  attempts  at  debauching 
union  officers,  and  not  a  particular  philosophy  of  unionism 
which  they  may  hold.  In  countries  of  wage  stops  and  wage 
restraints,  the  incentive  for  corrupting  a  labor  leader  inevitably 
would  be  decreased.  Therefore,  the  main  cause  of  corruption  is 
the  emphasis  upon  material  advantages  in  our  society,  the  search 
for  wealth,  the  enjoyment  of  luxury,  all  of  which  tend  to  break 
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down  ethical  standards  of  men  who  in  some  instances  have 
devoted  years  of  unrequited  toil  in  building  the  organizations 
of  labor.  These  basic  conditions  provide  soil  for  the  flowering 
of  the  bitter  fruit  of  corruption  and  racketeering.  Payoffs  in  an 
industry  are  translated  into  the  field  of  labor  relations.  As 
employers  in  some  trades  will  buy  off  inspectors,  so  they  will 
make  collusive  bargains  with  a  business  agent. 

Despite  the  existence  of  corruption,  the  labor  movement 
emphasizes  and  always  has  emphasized  the  forfeiting  of  personal 
advantage  for  the  group;  it  seeks  to  control  opportunities  for 
the  individual  so  that  they  will  be  equitably  available  to  all 
members.  It  enjoins  sacrifice  and  surrender  of  individual  priv- 
ilege. In  fact,  the  labor  movement  is  not  the  beneficiary  but  the 
victim  of  the  racketeer. 
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Ill 

Remedies  and  Their  Limits: 

A  Modest  Suggestion  for 

Amelioration 


ONCE  it  is  assumed  that  the  existence  of  labor  unions  is  desir- 
able and  perhaps  necessary,  the  remedies  suggested  for  con- 
trolling or  abolishing  corruption  within  the  organizations  of 
labor  must  be  of  such  a  character  that  they  will  not  seriously 
damage  the  unions'  positions  or  their  bargaining  power. 
Remedies  might  be  divided  into  (1)  those  which  depend  upon 
government  action,  legislation,  or  more  stringent  enforcement 
of  existing  laws,  and  (2)  those  which  the  individual  unions  or 
the  entire  labor  movement  can  provide.  Embezzlement  and 
extortion  are  illegal  at  present,  and  it  only  requires  that  law- 
enforcement  authorities  prevent  existing  laws  from  being  vio- 
lated. The  government  might  define  more  specifically  the  proper 
use  of  union  funds;  however,  legislation  in  this  area  must 
not  impede  the  legitimate  operation  of  historic  functions.  These 
are  problems  for  the  legal  draftsman,  but  unless  he  is  aware  of 
the  difficulties  in  the  area  for  which  he  is  trying  to  devise  a  set 
of  rules,  he  is  likely  to  restrict  the  free  movement  of  many  labor 
organizations  to  a  point  where  their  activities  may  be  seriously 
impeded  and  severely  curtailed. 

In  the  past,  labor  organizations  have  depended  upon  each 
other  for  various  types  of  assistance  such  as  monetary  aid  to  a 
struggling  organization  or  to  one  engaged  in  an  organizing  drive 
or  a  strike.  Unions  compelled  by  law  to  use  their  funds  only  for 
the  direct  interest  of  their  members  would  prevent  the  kinds 
of  mutual  assistance  which  in  the  past  have  enabled  the  stronger 
unions  to  aid  the  weaker  ones.  If  the  need  of  the  movement,  as 
well  as  of  the  single  organization,  is  to  be  taken  into  account, 
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laws  on  the  use  of  funds  might  be  drawn  up  so  that  they  would 
prevent  illicit  expenditure  and  diversion  of  funds  for  private 
investment  or  for  private  use.  In  addition,  accounting  rules  and 
standards  might  be  laid  down,  which  labor  unions  would  be 
required  to  follow,  so  that  receipts  and  expenditures  could  be 
checked  easily  by  the  members  as  well  as  by  the  government 
authorities.  Similarly,  laws  preventing  conflicts  of  interest 
might  be  enacted,  laws  which  would  prevent  a  labor  union  offi- 
cial from  engaging  directly  or  indirectly  in  a  business  within 
the  industry  in  which  his  union  operates.  For  the  same  reason 
that  a  government  official  is  required  to  divest  himself  of  equities 
in  firms  which  might  deal  with  his  department,  a  labor  union 
official  ought  to  avoid  ambivalent  interests  in  the  wage  bargains 
which  he  makes. 

The  argument  that  a  labor  officer  who  is  simultaneously  an 
employer  in  his  industry  learns  to  know  the  problems  from 
"both  sides  of  the  table"  does  not  prevent  a  conflict  of  interest. 
Moreover,  history  has  demonstrated  no  need  for  this  kind  of 
experience  by  union  officials.  The  innumerable  labor  officers 
who  have  been  able  to  obtain  effective  terms  for  their  member- 
ships without  finding  it  necessary  to  become  directly  involved 
with  the  managerial  side  clearly  indicate  the  absence  of  any  over- 
riding need  for  either  dual  or  contradictory  positions.  In  addi- 
tion, the  danger  of  corruption  and  favoritism  that  arises  from 
union  officers  occupying  both  sides  of  the  table  appears  to  be 
much  greater  than  the  possible  benefits  that  might  accrue  to 
labor  or  to  industry  from  having  union  officers  contemporane- 
ously active  in  business.  Consequently,  laws  which  would  rule 
out  conflict  of  personal  interest  would  impose  no  hardship  upon 
the  organizations  of  labor  or  their  memberships,  and  might  con- 
tribute to  the  elimination  of  some  undesirable  practices. 

The  administration  of  health  and  welfare  funds  is  another 
area  in  which  more  severe  legal  regulations  might  prevent 
racketeering.  The  origin  and  increase  of  racketeering  in  this 
area  are  in  themselves  an  interesting  commentary  on  the 
inability  of  social  innovators  to  foresee  all  the  effects  of  the 
changes  they  promote.  To  some  extent  it  might  be  said  that  the 
remedies  for  present  evils  create  the  problems  of  tomorrow. 
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Health,  welfare,  and  pension  plans  have  long  been  established 
in  American  industry,  and  some  unions — the  typographical, 
the  operating  crafts  on  the  railroads,  the  garment  unions,  and 
several  building  trades — have  operated  welfare  programs  of  their 
own.  Evidence  appears  to  indicate  that  no  serious  scandals  have 
ever  affected  the  operations  by  the  officers  of  these  organizations 
of  union-financed  programs.  Largely,  fortuitous  circumstances — 
wage  control  during  World  War  II  and  the  lagging  benefit 
schedule  under  the  Old  Age  and  Survivors'  Insurance  program 
— stimulated  a  demand  for  the  establishment  of  health  and 
welfare  and  pension  programs  financed  by  employers.  These 
programs  were  intrinsically  different  from  the  older  type  of 
arrangement  which  was  financed  either  exclusively  by  employ- 
ers, or  jointly,  by  workers  and  employers.  Under  the  postwar 
plans,  the  amount  and  the  kind  of  wage  loss  covered  tended  to 
be  greater;  and  in  many  instances  complex  benefit  arrangements 
were  either  directly  administered  by  the  union,  or  jointly  by 
labor-management,  or  purchased  from  an  insurance  carrier. 

The  laws  regulating  the  insurance  business  were  not  designed 
to  regulate  labor-management  health  and  welfare  programs.  The 
practices  evolved  by  industry  may  be  justified  and  may  be 
efficient  in  administering  other  types  of  insurance,  but  they  fall 
very  short  of  being  adequate  in  this  new  province  of  managing 
health  and  welfare  funds.  Vast  amounts  have  been  accumulated 
and  disbursed,  most  of  them  with  scrupulous  honesty  and  care. 
Even  the  severest  critics  of  Mr.  John  L.  Lewis  have  not  be  able  to 
discover  the  slightest  suspicion  of  misuse  of  the  large  funds 
entrusted  to  the  health  and  welfare  fund  over  which  he  exercises 
jurisdiction.  Yet,  revelations  have  indicated  that  serious  abuses 
exist  in  the  administration  of  some  of  these  programs.  There 
can  be  no  argument  against  the  proposition  that  these  funds  are 
the  property  of  the  members  covered  under  their  provisions. 
They  have  been  granted,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  lieu  of  wages. 
Consequently,  benefit  payments  can  be  regarded  as  deferred 
wages  belonging  to  the  worker;  they  are  not  a  preserve  for  the 
poaching  of  avaricious  union  officials. 

While  most  of  the  funds  are  honestly  administered,  a  few 
have  been  subjected  to  a  variety  of  abuses.  High  administrative 
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costs,  systematic  draining  of  funds,  and  even  failure  to  deposit 
premiums  have  been  revealed.  One  obvious  step  in  assuring 
better  management  of  these  programs  is  requiring  full  dis- 
closure of  operations.  Practices  which  may  be  reasonable  and 
proper  in  other  departments  of  the  insurance  business  may  be 
harmful  in  the  administration  of  health  and  welfare  programs. 
The  requirement  that  commissions  on  business  must  be  paid  is 
undesirable  and  tends  to  become  a  corrupting  influence  in  the 
purchase  of  health  and  welfare  and  pension  benefits.  It  encour- 
ages leaders  to  set  themselves  up  directly  in  the  insurance 
business,  or  use  members  of  their  families  or  friends  as  covers 
for  their  operations.  Laws  prohibiting  accepting  such  commis- 
sions by  a  union  officer  purchasing  such  policies  could  be 
enacted,  and  the  commissions  returned  to  the  fund  for  use 
in  improving  benefits.  It  may  also  be  added  that,  in  general, 
stricter  standards  and  more  effective  supervision  of  the  financial 
administration  of  these  funds  would  eliminate  the  worst  abuses. 

Collusion  between  employers  and  union  agents  might  be  for- 
bidden, but  these  arrangements  are  frequently  difficult  to  trace 
and  to  prevent.  Despite  the  fact  that  some  members  of  the  busi- 
ness community  complain,  others  obviously  are  willing  to  take 
advantage  of  collusive  arrangements  wherever  these  exist.  To 
some  extent,  pressure  for  the  corrupt  bargain  appears  to  be 
influenced  by  the  practices  of  the  industry.  The  exception  is 
found  when  a  corrupt  bargain  is  the  result  of  an  occasional 
fortuitous  circumstance  rather  than  the  result  of  systematized 
organized  racketeering.  Although  racketeering  seems  to  thrive 
more  readily  in  small  businesses  than  in  large  ones,  it  does  not 
noticeably  exist  in  the  steel  and  auto  industries  where  the  Steel 
and  Automobile  Workers'  unions  deal  not  only  with  the  major 
producers  in  their  industries,  but  also  have  hundreds  of  other 
contracts  with  smaller  firms.  Indeed,  some  of  the  latter  are 
operating  in  highly  competitive  industries,  yet  there  are  no 
reports  of  organized  racketeering  in  these  industrial  sectors,  nor 
are  there  any  in  the  competitive  sections  of  the  economy  covered 
by  the  International  Association  of  Machinists,  and  the  Inter- 
national Union  of  Electrical  Workers,  and  many  others. 

Another  related  problem  is  that  of  wage  differentials.  Unions 
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that  deal  with  many  employers  may  be  compelled  to  allow  vari- 
ous types  of  differentials.  Consequently,  at  times  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  determine  whether  such  differences  are  based  upon  an 
economic  need  or  upon  favoritism.  Even  if  certain  producers 
appear  to  have  been  favored,  there  is  no  ready  method  by  which 
such  concessions  can  be  imputed  to  dishonesty  and  collusion 
rather  than  to  economic  necessity.  It  is  not  only  conceivable,  but 
a  long-recognized  fact  that  all  employers  in  an  industry  are  not 
always  equally  able  to  assume  additional  costs.  A  union  which 
has  won  concessions  from  some  employers  may  believe  that 
others  in  the  same  industry  cannot  accept  the  new  terms  and 
maintain  their  present  level  of  employment.  The  union  leader- 
ship, therefore,  may  be  willing  to  yield  some  of  its  gains  in 
return  for  a  higher  level  of  employment.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that 
the  existence  of  differential  conditions  between  firms  in  the 
same  industry  does  not  per  se  demonstrate  dishonesty  or  col- 
lusion, and  may  actually  demonstrate  a  high  spirit  of  states- 
manship among  the  labor  leaders.  But  should  improper  arrange- 
ments exist  between  management  and  labor  officials,  outsiders 
would  not  necessarily  detect  them,  for  such  arrangements  are 
not  always  known  publicly.  In  cases  where  union  officers  have 
yielded  inferior  terms  for  a  "personal  price,"  it  is  obvious  that 
the  employer  who  has  been  an  accessory  to  the  corrupt  bargain, 
and  who  is  the  chief  beneficiary,  will  not  register  any  public 
complaint  against  it. 

There  is  also  a  question  of  whether  it  is  possible  to  outlaw 
certain  kinds  of  collusive  practices.  Arrangements  which  violate 
the  antitrust  laws  are  obviously  illegal,  but  many  others  do  not 
fall  in  the  category  of  prohibited  acts.  It  is  doubtful,  for  instance, 
whether  the  granting  of  favors  by  a  union  officer  to  an  employer 
can  be  made  illegal.  As  indicated  above,  in  one  instance  certain 
acts  might  be  motivated  by  illicit  arrangements  between  the 
union  agent  and  the  employer,  while  an  analogous  act  under 
other  circumstances  may  be  a  statesmanlike  response  to  the 
necessities  of  an  economic  situation.  It  is  obviously  neither  pos- 
sible nor  desirable  to  outlaw  conduct  which  is  beneficial  to  the 
firm  and  its  workers,  and  in  some  instances  even  economically 
imperative.  In  fact,  the  only  effective  check  upon  collusive  agree- 
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merits  would  be  to  require  uniform  contract  terms,  a  provision 
which  in  itself  Avould  be  economically  unfeasible.  Unions  have 
already  been  criticized  frequently  for  insisting  that  each 
employer  in  an  industry  accept  the  same  contract  provisions.  It 
has  been  argued  further,  with  considerable  justification,  that 
worshipping  the  fetish  of  uniformity  too  greatly  in  union 
demands  can  lead  to  an  imposition  of  heavy  burdens  upon  high- 
cost  firms  which  thev  will  not  be  able  to  bear.  The  argument 
presented  by  the  management  of  the  American  Motors  Corpo- 
ration statins;  that  it  was  unable  to  meet  the  terms  agreed  to  bv 
the  "big  three"  in  the  automobile  industry  illustrates  the  prob- 
lem. Consequently,  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  that  differential 
contract  arrangements  more  often  may  be  a  manifestation  of 
wise  and  experienced  leadership  rather  than  collusive  and  cor- 
rupt bargains  between  dishonest  employers  and  venal  labor 
officers. 

To  prohibit  lending  union  funds  to  employers  also  presents 
a  problem,  for  it  might  be  argued  that  the  union  has  no  business 
in  the  financial  affairs  of  management.  The  proponents  of  pre- 
serving managerial  prerogatives  might  agree  with  those  who 
seek  to  curb  opportunities  for  corruption  that  union  funds 
should  not  be  used  for  business  purposes  irrespective  of  the 
objective  sought.  Yet  the  examples  uncovered  by  the  investigat- 
ing committees  in  this  area  do  not  reveal  the  entire  story.  Finan- 
cial efforts,  such  as  loans  to  management,  made  by  unions  in 
order  to  conserve  threatened  job  losses  have  been  regarded  as 
acts  of  labor  statesmanship.  While  financing  employers  with 
loans  from  union  treasuries  has  not  been  a  common  practice, 
there  have  been  a  number  of  instances  where  unions  aided 
emplovers  bv  providing  them  with  credit,  thereby  saving  the  jobs 
of  union  members.  There  is.  of  course,  the  problem  that  once 
a  union  becomes  known  as  a  credit  provider  for  firms  in  its 
industry,  not  onlv  will  unions  be  encouraged  to  discriminate 
in  contract  terms,  but  such  circumstances  will  provide  union 
officers  with  opportunities  for  financial  arrangements  which 
might  redound  to  their  personal  financial  advantage  rather  than 
to  the  interest  of  the  union  membership.  If,  however,  a  union 
is  justified  in  using  its  financial  resources  to  conserve  the  job 
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opportunities  of  its  members  by  making  loans  to  employers 
in  its  industry  who  are  faced  with  financial  difficulty,  it  follows 
that  the  lending  of  funds  by  a  union  to  an  employer  should  in 
itself  be  permitted.  Whether  legislation  can  be  drawn  up  so  as 
to  distinguish  between  the  kinds  of  loans  is  a  question  that  only 
lawyers  can  answer.  In  discussing  the  public  policy  which  should 
be  adopted,  however,  one  must  distinguish  between  the  two 
purposes  of  the  loans.  In  one  case,  they  are  designed  to  serve 
the  members  and  their  unions;  in  the  second  case,  they  serve  the 
financial  interests  of  corrupt  labor  leaders  and  dishonest 
employers. 

Finally,  provisions  could  be  made  for  an  authorized  investiga- 
tion by  a  government  agency  whenever  complaints  or  suspicions 
of  financial  irregularity  exist  in  the  handling  of  union  accounts. 
Members  who  believe  that  union  officers  are  guilty  of  wrongful 
or  forbidden  financial  activities  would  be  allowed  to  petition 
for  an  investigation  by  a  particular  government  agency.  This 
agency  also  could  be  authorized  to  conduct  investigations  in  the 
financial  activities  of  union  officers  on  its  own  motion. 

As  indicated,  the  government  is  now  in  a  position  to  take 
action  against  outright  illegal  acts  of  labor  leaders — dishonesty 
and  embezzlement,  as  well  as  certain  kinds  of  collusive  action 
which  violate  the  antitrust  laws.  There  are  other  kinds  of  corrupt 
bargains  which  the  government  cannot  reach  because  such 
arrangements  are  legal  and,  moreover,  in  many  instances  are 
difficult  to  detect.  Consequently,  the  labor  movement  and  its 
constituent  parts  must  take  action  in  these  cases  to  eliminate  the 
wrongdoers.  The  limitations  on  the  power  of  the  labor  move- 
ment to  effectuate  reforms  and  to  compel  obedience  to  ethical 
standards  should  be  recognized  in  all  attempts  to  appraise  the 
possibilities  in  which  the  unions  can  prevent  wrongdoing  by 
their  officers  and  agents. 

The  labor  movement,  and  particularly  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Labor-Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  is  a 
federation  or  a  congeries  of  separate  and  autonomous  unions. 
The  philosophy,  constitutional  law,  and  customs  which  govern 
the  federation  cannot  be  disregarded.  The  principle  of  volun- 
tarism which  governs  the  relations  of  the  separate  organizations 
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to  each  other  and  to  the  labor  movement  in  general,  while  not 
a  completely  static  concept,  gives  each  organization  the  right  to 
govern  itself.  The  unions  which  established  the  old  American 
Federation  of  Labor  were  unwilling  to  grant  it  tutelary  power 
over  its  affiliates.  This  view  is  not  only  understandable  but,  even 
more,  perhaps  desirable.  It  is  doubtful  whether  a  central  organi- 
zation could  ever  achieve  the  wisdom  and  experience  to  operate 
over  one  hundred  international  unions  with  almost  sixty  thou- 
sand locals  spanning  the  entire  nation.  Even  if  such  a  possibility 
existed,  the  unions  were  not  initially  ready  to  hand  over  power 
to  a  central  organization,  because  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  such  a  step  were  not  clearly  apparent.  The  early  leaders  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  had  watched  the  attempts  of 
the  "dual"  Knights  of  Labor  to  direct  the  labor  movement. 
These  attempts  appeared  both  vain  and  harmful,  and  the  theory 
was  developed  that  the  interests  of  the  workers  in  every  craft 
or  calling  would  be  best  served  if  the  governing  of  their  internal 
and  economic  affairs  were  left  in  their  own  hands.  The  central 
organization,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  was  given 
limited  power,  and,  when  at  different  times  it  sought  to  enlarge 
itself,  the  dominating  internationals  refused  to  grant  it  any 
greater  power. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  had  no  way  to  compel  its 
affiliates  to  obey  its  dicta.  A  persistent  reminder  of  the  ineffec- 
tiveness of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  been  its 
inability  to  settle  jurisdictional  disputes  among  its  affiliates. 
Although,  at  least  by  custom,  the  right  of  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Labor  to  settle  the  jurisdictional  differences  brought 
before  it  was  recognized,  the  unions  adversely  affected  by  such 
decisions  persistently  flouted  the  verdicts  of  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil and  conventions  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Even 
those  leaders  in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  who  were 
themselves  heads  or  officers  of  international  unions  were 
unwilling  to  grant  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  further 
power,  not  only  because  they  feared  it  might  be  used  against 
their  own  organizations  but  also  because  they  recognized  that 
the  federation  had  few  means  by  which  it  could  impose  its  will 
upon  a  reluctant  affiliate. 
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The  same  practical  and  constitutional  limit  upon  the  feder- 
ation's power  existed  in  the  area  of  ethical  practice.  The  danger 
arising  from  corruption  and  from  attempts  made  by  unscru- 
pulous leaders  and  adventurers  using  the  movement  for  personal 
profit  came  to  the  attention  of  the  leadership  of  the  federation 
quite  early  in  its  history.  Warnings  were  issued  against  enroll- 
ment of  those  seeking:  to  use  the  movement  for  selfish  aims; 
notice  was  given  that  membership  of  businessmen  in  organiza- 
tions of  labor  was  not  consonant  with  the  best  interests  of  the 
union  movement.  Such  advice  was  in  harmony  with  the  prac- 
tices of  most  early  labor  organizations,  although  a  union  like 
the  Teamsters  might  find  it  prudent  to  recruit  owner-drivers 
into  its  ranks.  In  its  early  years,  the  federation  took  positive  steps 
against  two  international  unions  which  were  charged  with  cor- 
rupt  practices.  The  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Union  was  reorgan- 
ized, the  officers  charged  with  malfeasance  ousted,  and  the 
charter  of  the  American  Agents'  Association  revoked.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  both  of  these  unions  were  relatively 
small  organizations  at  this  time  and  their  members  were  not  then 
employed  in  industries  in  which  other  unions  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  had  large  memberships.  Nor  were  the 
unions  strategically  located  so  far  as  their  influence  on  the 
position  of  workers  eligible  for  membership  in  other  affiliated 
organizations  was  concerned.  The  heads  of  both  the  reorganized 
and  of  the  ousted  union  charged  that  the  intervention  of  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
although  it  carried  out  the  orders  of  the  convention,  was  in 
violation  of  the  principle  of  autonomy,  a  cornerstone  of  the 
structure  of  the  A.F.  of  L.  Nevertheless,  action  against  these 
malefactors  was  taken,  although  there  might  have  been  greater 
hesitancy  if  these  unions  had  had  many  thousands  of  members 
on  their  rolls.  In  such  a  case,  the  A.F.  of  L.  would  not  only  have 
been  forced  to  consider  the  loss  of  substantial  revenue,  but  also 
the  possible  effect  a  separation  of  powerful  units  might  have 
upon  other  organizations  affiliated  with  it.  Always  sensitive  to 
the  possibilities  of  dual  unions  taking  a  firm  hold  outside  the 
matrix  of  the  federation,  Gompers  opposed  a  forceful  policv. 
This  position  was  inevitably  reinforced  by  the  perennial  diffi- 
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culty  the  federation  faced  in  having  its  dicta  on  jurisdictional 
rights  accepted  by  its  affiliates. 

Although  reports  of  corruption  in  a  number  of  organizations 
were  periodically  reported  in  the  press,  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  took  no  public  position  except  to  deplore  the  existence 
of  such  derelictions.  The  difficulties  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  were  twofold:  (1)  Such  malfeasance  usually  occurred 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  one  of  the  international  unions  and  was 
properly  a  problem  within  the  purview  of  that  organization; 
and  (2)  frequently  the  charges  might  also  involve  established 
trade  union  practices  which  employers  and  the  public  might 
regard  as  harmful  but  which  the  union  and  its  members  might 
consider  beneficial  to  their  interests.  For  example,  in  1930  a 
group  of  members  of  the  Washington  local  of  the  Operating 
Engineers'  Union  protested  that  the  head  of  that  organization 
was  guilty  of  racketeering  because  he  had  inaugurated  a  system 
of  supervision  over  several  locals.1  The  American  Federation  of 
Labor  was  averse  to  interfering  in  such  situations  because  they 
involved  the  rights  of  autonomous  unions  to  manage  their  own 
affairs.  Whenever  the  practices  of  federal  labor  unions  were  in 
question,  the  A.F.  of  L.  showed  more  willingness  to  act,  and 
President  Green,  at  the  same  time  that  he  declined  to  act  in  the 
case  of  the  Operating  Engineers,  forced  a  business  agent  of  a 
federal  labor  union  to  return  presents  voted  to  him,  and  also 
forced  the  local  to  reduce  his  salary. 

In  matters  involving  members  of  international  unions  the 
federation,  though  not  entirely  happy  about  its  limited  role, 
nevertheless  did  not  usually  go  beyond  urging  action  by  the 
international  affected.  When,  for  example,  in  1932  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  learned  of  wide- 
spread corruption  in  the  Motion  Picture  Operators'  Union  in 
New  York  City,  it  dispatched  its  legislative  agent  to  investigate. 
On  the  basis  of  his  report,  President  Green  urged  President 
William  C.  Elliott,  of  the  International  Alliance  of  Theatrical 
and  Stage  Employees,  that  "you  give  all  the  facts  your  careful 
thought  and  attention  and  that  you  take  such  action  as  quickly 

aHenry  C.  Fish,  William  I.  Green,  Robert  Eby,  and  George  L.  Brown  to  Presi- 
dent Herbert  Hoover,  July  5,  1930,  file  no.  159,424,  National  Archives. 
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as  possible  as  these  facts  may  warrant,  require  and  demand." 
Green  went  on  to  assure  President  Elliott  that  the  "Executive 
Council  appreciates  fully  its  lack  of  authority  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  a  Local  Union  or  of  an  International  or 
National  Organization.  It  respects  the  jurisdictional  power  and 
authority  of  National  and  International  Organizations.  On  the 
other  hand  the  Council  is  clothed  with  authority  to  administer 
and  direct  the  affairs  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
between  Conventions  and  to  guard  jealously  the  welfare  of 
labor.  The  good  name,  the  honor  and  the  integrity  of  the  organ- 
ized labor  movement  must  be  protected  and  preserved  if  our 
organization  is  to  live  and  function."2 

This  was  not  an  isolated  case  of  what  might  be  called  "friendly 
intervention"  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  The  atten- 
tion of  President  John  Possehl,  of  the  Operating  Engineers' 
Union,  was  called  to  racketeering  within  his  union.  In  this 
instance,  Green  also  declared  "it  was  not  for  the  purpose  of 
usurping  any  of  the  authority  conferred  upon  your  Interna- 
tional Union.  It  was  simply  in  line  of  the  discharge  of  the  duty 
to  bring  to  your  attention  a  situation  which  seemed  to  reflect 
upon  the  good  name,  honor  and  integrity  of  the  labor  move- 
ment."3 Beginning  in  June  1931,  the  Executive  Council 
informed  P.  J.  Morrin,  head  of  the  Structural  Iron  Workers' 
Union,  of  the  testimony  in  the  income  tax  trial  of  Theodore 
Brandle,  an  officer  of  that  organization.  Green  wrote  that  the 
"Executive  Council  manifested  great  concern  over  the  reports 
and  over  the  testimony.  No  member  of  organized  labor  can 
understand  why  it  would  be  proper  for  a  representative  of 
organized  labor,  who  because  of  his  position  in  which  he  is 
placed  is  bound  to  clash  and  differ  very  strongly  with  employers 
over  the  settlement  of  wage  and  working  conditions  to  accept 
payment  for  his  services  from  the  workers  and  the  same  time 
accept  a  large  contribution  from  those  employers  who  by  force 
and  circumstances  he  is  compelled  to  oppose  on  many  occasions, 
and  after  accepting  such  contributions  divide  it  in  a  substantial 

2William  Green  to  William  C.  Elliott,  July  27,  1932. 

"Minutes  of  Executive  Council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  July  20, 
1932. 
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way  among  a  number  of  business  agents  of  organizations  asso- 
ciated with  him.  Such  action  is  unethical.  It  tends  to  reflect  upon 
the  good  name,  the  standing  and  the  integrity  of  the  organized 
labor  movement.  It  affords  our  enemies  a  strong  argument  in 
support  of  many  unfounded  accusations  which  they  make  against 
the  organized  labor  movement.  .  .  .1  was  directed  to  communi- 
cate  with  you  and  request  in  the  name  of  the  Executive  Council 
that  you  take  such  action  as  may  seem  necessary  to  protect  and 
safeguard  the  integrity,  the  good  name  and  the  standing  of  your 
own  International  Union,  as  well  as  the  organized  labor  move- 
ment as  represented  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor."4 

Commenting  upon  the  illicit  activities  of  the  officer  in  ques- 
tion, Green  informed  the  head  of  the  Bridge  and  Structural 
Iron  Workers'  Union  that  the  "Executive  Council  cannot  evade 
its  duty.  It  must,  in  justice  to  the  men  and  women  who  make 
up  our  great  labor  movement,  bring  the  matter  forcibly  to  the 
attention  of  the  proper  officers  for  consideration  and  action.  This 
is  made  especially  imperative  when  the  officers  of  the  organiza- 
tion, whose  good  name  is  involved,  fail  to  take  the  initiative  and 
deal  with  the  facts  as  the  situation  demands."5  The  Executive 
Council  insists  that  some  action  be  taken  against  the  practices 
which  had  been  publicly  revealed.  The  heads  of  the  Iron  Work- 
ers' union  conferred  with  the  Executive  Council,  and  finally 
Brandle  and  four  other  officers  were  expelled  from  the  union.6 
In  this  instance,  the  Executive  Council  not  only  played  a  role 
in  calling  attention  to  the  serious  derelictions  of  the  particular 
union  officer,  but  it  continually  prodded  the  head  of  the  unions 
to  take  some  action  against  the  offenders  who  were  besmirching 
the  entire  labor  movement. 

While  the  case  attracted  public  attention,  it  involved  few 
officers,  and  those  were  locally  powerful  rather  than  dominant 
within  the  international  unions.  The  pressure  was  applied  with- 
out public  knowledge,  and  few  were  aware  of  the  concern  or  the 
action  of  the  Executive  Council.  In  1933  the  federation  was 

'Quote  from  Green  to  Motrin,  June  29,  1931;  Morrin  to  Theodore  M.  Brandle. 
June  22,  1931;  Saul  Xemser  to  Green,  June  23,  1931;  Xemser  was  the  lawyer  for 
Brandle. 

5Green  to  Morrin,  July  27,  1932. 

"Morrin  to  Green.  June  23,  1933. 
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confronted  by  another  problem,  the  invasion  by  gangsters  of 
some  local  unions  in  Chicago.  The  Illinois  Federation  of  Labor 
took  cognizance  of  the  danger,  and  at  its  convention  in  1933  it 
issued  a  circular  letter  calling  attention  to  the  kidnapping  of  an 
officer  in  the  Illinois  Federation  of  Labor  and  his  retention  in 
captivity  until  his  local  union  paid  a  ransom;  the  murder  of 
another  officer  of  a  Chicago  local  union  because  he  had  failed 
to  cooperate  with  criminals  in  their  attempts  to  seize  the  local; 
and  the  threat  by  "men  without  the  shadow  of  legal  right.  .  .to 
'muscle  in'"  on  local  unions  to  which  they  had  never  belonged. 
The  statement  also  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  some  men 
had  paraded  as  union  officers,  although  they  had  never  been 
members  of  labor  organizations,  and  that  this  masquerade  had 
been  carried  on  for  the  purposes  of  deception  and  extortion.  A 
number  of  union  officers,  including  the  heads  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  sought  intervention  by  police  authorities 
in  order  to  curb  this  menacing  development.7 

With  the  exception  of  labor  organizations  in  the  1930's,  the 
necessity  for  keeping  out  those  who  sought  to  use  the  labor 
movement  for  their  personal  profit  became  more  pressing. 
Nevertheless,  the  issue  was  largely  avoided,  and  a  resolution 
which  sharply  attacked  dishonest  practices  by  labor  union  offi- 
cials was  ordered  expunged  from  the  record  of  the  proceedings 
at  the  convention  of  1933.  Instead,  the  convention  issued  a  state- 
ment that  the  American  labor  movement  and  the  affiliated 
organizations  have  "no  place.  .  .for  gangsters  or  racketeers  or 
others  who  would  misuse  the  good  name  of  the  trade  union 
movement,  or  any  of  its  divisions."  The  report  also  declared  that 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  would  take  action  "in  par- 
ticular cases  of  such  a  character  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the 
attitude  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  on  this  point."8 
The  attitude  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  was  made 
known  to  the  membership  but  there  was  no  apparent  change 
in  the  conduct  of  dishonest  labor  officers.  This  was  true  after 

'Circular  letter  issued  by  the  Illinois  Federation  of  Labor,  Jan.  9,  1933;  ap- 
peared in  American  Federation  of  Labor  Weekly  News  Service,  May  30,  1933. 

8American  Federation  of  Labor,  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Fifty-Third 
Annual  Convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  1933,  pp.  523-524. 
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issuing  the  circular  letter  which  deplored  the  charges  being 
made  against  organized  labor  and  which  urged  all  labor  groups 
firmly  to  oppose  all  forms  of  corruption  and  racketeering. 

The  appointment  of  Thomas  Dewey  as  special  prosecutor  of 
organized  crime  rackets  led  the  Executive  Council  to  offer  its 
cooperation.  Although  the  Executive  Council  feared  that  the 
legitimate  efforts  of  labor  organizations  to  improve  conditions 
of  their  members  might  be  penalized,  the  committee  of  the 
Executive  Council  "and  Mr.  Dewey  expressed  themselves  as  in 
complete  accord  that  racketeering  in  labor  unions,  where  it 
exists,  must  be  stamped  out. .  .  .  There  was  entire  agreement  that 
racketeers,  posing  as  union  officials  or  delegates,  are  a  menace 
to  the  progress  of  organized  labor."9  The  convention  of  1935 
reiterated  the  A.  F.  of  L.'s  opposition  to  racketeering,  but  when 
Thomas  Dewey  revealed  the  close  tie-up  between  a  number  of 
local  unions  and  underworld  characters  in  New  York  City,  it 
convinced  an  increasing  number  of  active  labor  people  that 
more  vigorous  steps  were  necessary  in  order  to  meet  this  evil. 
Moreover,  indications  increased  that  racketeering  had  spread 
to  the  top  levels  of  one  or  two  organizations.  In  one  instance, 
George  Scalise,  the  president  of  the  Building  Service  Employees, 
was  sent  to  prison  for  extortion,  and  there  were  reports  that  all 
was  not  well  in  the  International  Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage 
Employees  and  Moving  Picture  Operators  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  In  its  report  to  the  convention  of  1940,  the  Execu- 
tive Council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  urged  all 
members  and  unions  "directly  chartered  by  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Labor  to  exercise  care  and  diligence  in  preventing 
exploiters  and  gangsters  from  securing  official  positions  in  their 
organizations  and  from  exercising;  control  over  their  adminis- 
trative  policies."  On  the  other  hand,  the  report  pointed  to  the 
autonomy  of  the  international  unions  and  their  exercise  of 
"full  and  complete  authority  over  their  own  administrative 
policies."10 

One  forward  step  was  taken  in  the  handling  of  this  problem. 

"Minutes  of  Executive  Council,  Oct.  6,  1935. 

'"American  Federation  of  Labor,  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Sixteenth 
Annual  Convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  1940,  p.  65. 
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The  convention  declared  that  "whenever  the  Executive  Council 
has  valid  reasons  to  believe  that  a  trade  union  official  is  guilty 
of  any  such  offense,"  racketeering  in  any  form,  "and  the  National 
or  International  Union  in  question  seemingly  evades  its  respon- 
sibility, the  Executive  Council  shall  be  authorized  to  apply  all 
of  its  influence  to  secure  such  action  as  will  correct  the  situa- 
tion."11 During  the  same  convention,  the  delegates  from  the 
International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union  refrained  from 
voting  in  the  election  for  vice-president  of  George  Browne  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Although  no  public  state- 
ment was  issued,  it  was  evident  that  the  delegates  had  informa- 
tion about  Browne's  underworld  connections  and  about  his 
extortion  activities,  which  were  soon  to  land  him  in  prison  and 
embarrass  the  labor  movement. 

At  this  time,  in  1941,  there  were  members  of  the  Executive 
Council,  William  Hutcheson  among  them,  who  favored  taking 
a  strong  position  against  unions  which  overlooked  violations  of 
ethical  practice.  Back  in  1940,  a  committee  from  the  Executive 
Council  was  elected  to  investigate  charges  against  a  member 
of  a  New  York  local  in  the  Painters'  Union.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  a  member  of  the  committee,  the  late  Mathew  Woll,  that  the 
"Federation  has  no  compulsory  or  disciplinary  power.  The 
power  delegated  to  it  is  that  of  the  use  of  its  influence."12  There 
was  some  sentiment  for  a  firmer  policy,  but  since  the  individual 
involved  was  finally  ousted  by  his  own  international  union,  it 
became  a  moot  question. 

Over  the  years  the  laissez-faire  policy,  advocated  by  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  besfan  to  be 
questioned.  The  leaders  began  to  realize  that  the  derelictions  of 
a  few  affected  the  position  of  the  entire  labor  movement,  and 
that  silence  in  the  face  of  proven  wrongdoing  could  be  inter- 
preted as  consent.  The  elevation  of  George  Meany  to  the  leader- 
ship of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  plus  the  revelations  of 
the  New  York  State  Crime  Commission,  finally  forced  a  change 
in  the  federation's  historic  policy  of  nonintervention.  A  mass 

"Ibid.,  p.  505. 

^-Report  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  May 
27,  1941. 
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of  evidence  clearly  showed  that  the  official  family  in  control  of 
the  locals  of  the  International  Longshoremen's  Association  in 
the  Port  of  New  York  was  corrupt  and  engaged  in  criminal 
practices.  Bribery  and  extortion,  as  well  as  neglect  of  obligations 
to  the  membership,  were  shown  to  be  common  practices.  Earlier 
investigations  of  labor  racketeering  had  shown  that  some  union 
officers  were  dishonest,  but  the  New  York  Crime  Commission 
revealed  that  various  shady  practices  were  widely  established 
with  the  consent  and  connivance  of  the  union. 

The  International  Longshoremen's  Association  presented  a 
serious  problem.  The  corruption  which  was  revealed  involved 
not  only  subordinate  officers,  but  also  the  head  of  the  union. 
Extortion  of  money  from  employers  was  carried  on  simul- 
taneously with  exploitation  of  the  members.  The  A.  F.  of  L. 
demanded  that  the  International  Longshoremen's  Association 
rid  itself  of  its  criminal  elements  and  adopt  policies  in  keeping 
with  the  ethics  of  the  trade  union  movement.  The  federation 
not  only  criticized  the  fact  that  unions  employed  criminals,  but 
that  they  accepted  gifts  and  bribes  from  employers.  Even  more 
important  was  the  shape-up  system  of  hiring,  an  arrangement 
involving  employers  and  collective  bargaining.  While  the  officers 
were  assured  that  the  A.  F.  of  L.  had  no  intention  of  changing 
the  "traditional  position  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
in  regard  to  the  freedom  and  automony  of  its  affiliated  unions," 
nevertheless,  they  were  informed  that  "the  failure  of  your  organ- 
ization and  its  officers  to  protect  your  membership  from  exploita- 
tion and  oppression  by  employers  as  well  as  by  thugs  cannot  be 
justified  or  defended  on  the  ground  of  autonomy.  A.  F.  of  L. 
affiliates  have  autonomy  in  the  conduct  of  their  affairs  but  it 
must  be  conceded  by  all  that  there  is  an  unwritten  law  that 
this  freedom  of  action  must  be  used  to  advance  the  interests  of 
Labor."13 

The  International  Longshoremen's  Association  failed  to  mend 
its  ways,  and  consequently,  it  was  expelled  from  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  In  one  of  the  more  intensive  organizing 
drives  of  recent  years,  the  A.  F.  of  L.  thereupon  tried  to  capture 

"George  Meany  and  William  F.  Schnit/lcr  to  tlic  Officers  and  Members  of  t lie 
International  Longshoremen's  Association,  Feb.  3,  1953. 
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the  port  jurisdiction  from  the  corrupt  union  which  it  had 
ousted.  The  showing  made  by  the  federation  was  creditable,  but 
not  sufficient  to  gain  bargaining  rights.  As  the  votes  for  bargain- 
ing representatives  were  cast  in  a  secret  election  conducted  by 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  and  as  both  the  state  and 
federal  governments  favored  the  reform  effort,  it  cannot  truly 
be  said  that  the  corrupt  element  faced  a  weak  opposition.  It  is 
true  that  the  International  Longshoremen's  Association  received 
financial  support  from  John  L.  Lewis  and  there  also  were  reports 
that  Harry  Bridges,  the  chief  of  the  Communist-dominated 
Longshoremen's  Union  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  contributed  some 
monetary  support;  but  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  threw 
a  large  sum  of  money  and  a  considerable  number  of  organizers 
into  the  fray. 

Although  the  campaign  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
failed  in  its  main  objective,  it  marked  the  adoption  of  a  new 
and  revolutionary  attitude  toward  the  entire  problem  of  cor- 
ruption within  an  organization  of  labor.  Unions  were  informed 
that  the  A.  F.  of  L.  regarded  this  issue  as  of  such  overriding 
importance  that  henceforth  no  affiliate  could  wrap  itself  in  the 
mantle  of  autonomy  and  use  it  as  an  excuse  for  tolerating  cor- 
ruption in  its  ranks.  Equally  significant  was  the  outcome 
expelling  the  International  Longshoremen's  Association.  The 
expelled  organization  was  able  to  retain  the  suffrage  of  the 
workers  it  had  betrayed  over  the  years  and  was  still  able  to  do 
business  at  the  old  port.  Reforms  have  been  introduced,  but 
these  have  largely  been  forced  upon  the  ILA  by  the  action  of 
the  governments  of  the  two  states  which  regulate  the  New  York 
waterfront.  The  action  of  the  federation  was  both  commend- 
able and  imperative  if  the  stigma  was  to  be  erased  from  the 
general  labor  movement.  Yet  the  limitation  of  such  action  as  a 
check  upon  moral  turpitude  must  be  recognized. 

At  the  merger  of  the  two  federations — A.  F.  of  L.  and  CIO — - 
a  standing  Committee  on  Ethical  Practices  was  established  for 
the  purpose  of  "carrying  out"  the  constitutional  determination 
of  the  federation  "to  keep  the  Federation  free  from  any  taint  of 
corruption  and  communism."  Under  the  constitution,  the 
Executive   Council   has   the   power   to   investigate   directly   or 
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through  a  comniitttee  "any  situation  in  which  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  any  affiliate  is  dominated,  controlled  or  sub- 
stantially influenced  in  the  conduct  of  its  affairs  by  any  corrupt 
influence."  On  the  basis  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.'s  experience  dealing 
with  corruption  and  of  the  CIO's  experience  dealing  with 
Communist-dominated  unions,  the  merged  federation  armed 
the  Executive  Council  with  the  power  of  investigation.  On  the 
basis  of  its  investigation,  a  subsequent  hearing,  and  a  two-thirds 
vote,  the  Executive  Council  was  able  to  suspend  a  union  found 
guilty  either  of  corruption  or  Communist-domination.  Auton- 
omy, which  has  remained  one  of  the  major  principles,  has  been 
modified  in  the  ethical  sphere  because  the  leaders  of  the  organ- 
ization believed  that  allowing  either  corrupt  or  Communist- 
dominated  unions  to  use  the  AFL-CIO  as  a  cover  for  their  harm- 
ful activities  was  indefensible  and  dangerous  to  the  entire  body 
of  organized  labor. 

In  June  1956,  the  Executive  Council  authorized  the  Ethical 
Practices  Committee  to  investigate  corruption  either  at  the 
request  of  the  president  of  the  AFL-CIO  or  upon  its  own 
motion,  and  to  develop  a  set  of  guides  for  carrying  out  the  prin- 
ciples promulgated  in  the  constitution  of  the  federation.  The 
Ethical  Practices  Committee,  in  response  to  this  mandate,  has 
devised  a  series  of  codes  which  embodv  standards  of  behavior  for 
union  officers  in  financial  matters.  They  lav  down  guides  for 
conduct  which  require  that  the  federation  and  its  affiliates 
avoid  chartering  locals  that  might  be  used  for  individual  profit 
instead  of  for  the  interest  of  the  organized  workers.  Standards 
for  the  management  of  health  and  welfare  funds  are  prescribed, 
and  organizations  are  regulated  in  order  to  observe  that  "no 
person  should  hold  or  retain  office  or  appointed  position  in  the 
AFL-CIO  or  any  of  its  affiliated  national  or  international  unions 
or  subordinate  bodies  thereof  who  has  been  convicted  of  any 
crime  involving  moral  turpitude  offensive  to  trade  union 
morality.""  The  code  suggests  that  common  sense  "with  due 
regard  to  the  rights  of  the  labor  unions  and  the  individuals 
involved"  be  used  to  determine  whether  particular  individuals 

"AFL-CIO  Codes  of  Ethical  Practices  (Washington.  D.  C:  American  Feder- 
ation of  Labor-Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  1957). 
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fall  within  the  category  of  persons  unfit  for  trade  union  mem- 
bership. Codes  were  also  elaborated  for  the  behavior  of  officers 
in  conducting  their  business  and  investment,  and  for  the  man- 
agement of  union  funds.  In  financial  matters  these  codes  are  all 
designed  to  place  the  conduct  of  union  officers  on  a  high  ethical 
plane,  and  thereby  eliminating  the  possibility  of  misusing  union 
funds,  as  well  as  preventing  a  conflict  of  interest  or  illicit  pres- 
sures upon  employers  for  personal  gain. 

Based  upon  the  requirements  of  the  constitution  and  the 
standards  of  the  ethical  codes,  a  number  of  unions  have  been 
charged  with  corrupt  practices.  Several  have  been  warned,  three 
suspended,  and  others  have  been  given  time  to  correct  their 
deficiencies.  In  all  the  cases  that  have  been  considered  by  the 
Ethical  Practices  Committee  and  the  Executive  Council,  the 
charges  have  involved  dominant  persons  or  groups  within  the 
union.  In  contrast  to  general  past  experiences,  in  virtually  all 
of  the  unions  charged  with  unethical  practices,  the  persons 
accused  were  among  the  chief  officers  of  the  particular  union 
and  the  influence  of  these  corrupt  persons  permeated  a  major 
segment  of  the  organization.  In  fact,  in  several  instances  they 
were  the  top  officers  in  the  organization  and  were  in  control  of 
its  policy  and  finances.  In  all  cases,  the  evidence  showed  con- 
tinual misuse  of  the  union's  funds  or  misuse  of  power  for 
personal  ends. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  action  of  the  federation  has  been 
salutary,  and  is  likely  to  reduce  the  most  flagrant  and  widespread 
abuses.  Nevertheless,  one  should  recognize  the  limitations  upon 
the  federation's  power  in  attempting  to  appraise  remedies  for 
the  general  problem  of  racketeering  within  labor  unions.  The 
federation  could  and  should  disassociate  those  organizations 
which  are  dominated  by  corrupt  influences;  and  it  should,  by 
precept  and  example,  create  a  moral  climate  in  which  willful 
dereliction  of  responsibility,  accepting  bribes,  and  any  other 
uses  of  the  union's  power  or  position  for  personal  profit  would 
be  regarded  as  reprehensible.  The  federation  can  expel  organiza- 
tions which  tolerate  continual  violations  of  the  ethical  codes,  but 
imposing  other  kinds  of  sanctions  is  not  within  the  power  of 
the  labor  movement. 
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The  experience  of  the  unions  which  were  expelled  horn  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  as  being  Communist- 
dominated,  may  provide  a  guide  to  the  effect  expulsion  may  have 
upon  the  security  and  membership  of  a  labor  union.  Several  of 
the  expelled  organizations  suffered  severe  losses  in  membership 
as  a  result  of  raids  conducted  by  a  number  of  CIO  and  A.  F.  of 
L.  unions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter 
Workers  and  Bridges'  Longshoremen's  organization  were  able 
to  hold  off  the  attacks  made  upon  them.  Their  experience  added 
to  that  of  the  International  Longshoremen's  Association  must 
be  borne  in  mind  when  the  labor  movement's  power  to  punish 
is  appraised.  Even  before  the  1930's,  reasonably  strong  unions 
could  exist  and  prosper  outside  of  the  federation.  The  Brick 
layers'  union  only  affiliated  with  the  A.  F.  of  L.  in  1916,  several 
times  the  Carpenters'  union  left  the  A.  F.  of  L.  for  short  periods 
of  time,  and  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  was  able  to 
organize  the  major  segment  of  the  men's  clothing  industry  while 
regarded  as  a  dual  union  by  the  federation. 

There  are,  nevertheless,  very  positive  advantages  to  an  affilia 
tion  with  the  federation.  Most  unions  cherish  their  membership 
and  standing  in  the  general  labor  movement.  Yet,  there  is  no 
proof  that  mere  separation  from  the  general  labor  movement  is 
inevitably  fatal.  This  is  especially  true  today  when  the  right  to 
bargain  is  determined  by  representative  elections  by  a  govern- 
ment board.  The  federation  has  lost  most  of  its  power  to  deter- 
mine "regularity";  this  power  which  was  important  at  one  time 
has  been  sharply  reduced  as  a  result  of  the  growth  of  the  labor 
movement,  the  rise  of  the  CIO,  and  the  ability  of  such  unions 
as  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  and  for  a  time  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists,  to  survive  and  grow 
outside  of  the  ranks.  Even  in  legislative  matters,  the  federation  is 
compelled  to  oppose  punitive  action  and  support  laws  beneficial 
to  workers  even  for  unions  outside  the  federation.  Consequently, 
the  effect  of  expulsion  upon  the  union's  fortunes  is  not 
inevitably  disastrous. 

It  might  also  be  remembered  that  the  American  community 
and  American  workers  are  more  tolerant  of  racketeering  than 
they  are  of  communism.  Corruption  on  a  large  scale,  as  already 
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indicated,  arises  in  industries  in  which  employers  are  not  averse 
to  engaging  in  questionable  deals.  Consequently,  the  workers 
employed  recognize  that  certain  practices  are  followed  not 
only  by  labor  leaders  but  also  by  some  leaders  associated  with 
management.  The  workers  are,  therefore,  not  likely  to  be  too 
concerned,  especially  if  the  union  delivers  on  the  economic 
plane.  It  cannot  inevitably  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  separation 
from  the  main  body  of  labor  will  lead  to  membership  defections, 
although  they  are  always  a  possibility.  The  effectiveness  of 
expulsion  will  depend,  to  some  extent,  on  the  amount  of  dis- 
satisfaction which  it  can  generate  among  the  leaders  of  the  lower 
echelons  and  the  rank  and  file. 

Yet,  the  federation  cannot  allow  affiliates  to  be  dominated  by 
corrupt  elements.  Both  morality  and  expediency  enjoin  the 
separation  of  unions  dominated  by  racketeers  from  the  body  of 
organized  labor.  Unions  were  organized  to  achieve  protection 
of  the  individual  against  exploitation.  For  this  reason,  among 
others,  they  enjoy  special  protection  and  exemption  from  certain 
types  of  laws  which  govern  other  kinds  of  economic  groups. 
Unions  are  exempt  from  antitrust  laws,  and  workers  are  pro- 
tected in  their  rights  to  organize.  While  the  federation  cannot 
punish  or  repress,  it  can  create  among  its  affiliates  a  moral 
climate  which  will  reduce  corruption  in  the  ranks  and  brand 
those  who  violate  its  ethical  standards  as  pariahs.  The  federation 
can  use  its  influence  to  compel  the  ousting  of  officers  shown  to 
have  been  corrupt;  and,  even  more  important,  by  insisting  upon 
certain  standards  of  behavior,  it  can  prevent  the  development 
of  situations  and  relationships  which  "institutionalize"  corrup- 
tion within  a  union. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  helped  to  shape  the  early 
movement,  and  though  the  present  movement  is  much  more 
diverse,  complex,  and  powerful,  the  merged  federation  can  by 
precept  and  example  do  a  great  deal  to  raise  the  ethical  level  of 
some  of  the  unions.  It  is  true  that  basically  the  federation  is 
without  power,  but,  as  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  the  CIO  have  each 
demonstrated,  they  can  educate  and  influence  their  members. 
The  CIO  was  able  to  reduce  the  influence  of  strongly  entrenched 
Communist  factions  in  its  own  ranks,  although,  as  was  pointed 
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out  above,  this  objective  is  more  easily  attainable  than  over- 
coming corruption.  Yet,  the  labor  movement,  as  a  whole,  has 
influenced  its  affiliates  and  members  in  a  number  of  directions. 
Only  the  obligation  of  the  federation  under  its  ethical  codes 
to  stigmatize  an  organization  as  corrupt  will  inhibit  the  grossest 
violations  of  standards  and  encourage  and  even  compel  the 
unions  to  take  firmer  action  against  reported  evildoers.  The 
power  of  the  federation  is  moral;  it  lacks  police  authority  but 
its  proscriptions  are  not  without  power.  Unions  expelled  for 
corruption  will  be  compelled  to  reform  their  practices,  and  as 
already  shown,  the  interdictions  of  the  federation  have  already 
stimulated  reform  in  some  of  the  suspended  and  expelled 
unions.  In  its  fight  against  corrupt  influences,  the  federation 
needs  sympathetic  understanding  of  its  efforts,  including  a 
recognition  of  the  limits  of  its  power. 
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Readers  interested  in  union  problems 
will  also  want  to  read 

•     Democracy  in  the  Labor  Movement,  Bulletin  39 
by  Joel  Seidman 
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